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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


AN EDITORIAL ADVENTURE — 
THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
—OFF TO A GOOD START 


I 1s almost two years since this issue 
on the Swedish National Theatre was 
planned, with the co-operation of Per- 
Axel Branner, distinguished Swedish 
actor and director, who was then in this 
country. Last summer Rosamond Gilder 
went to Sweden, and with the special 
assistance of Mr. Branner and Mr. Stig 
Torsslow and the friendly co-operation 
of Mme. Brunius, director general of 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre, and of Mr. 
Harald André, director of the Royal 
Opera, gathered most of the material in 
text and pictures presented here. 

There is one important contribution 
missing from the issue as planned. Agne 
Beijer, leading critic and historian, cur- 
ator and in a sense re-creator of the the- 
atre and museum at Drottningholm, was 
preparing an article on current drama 
and the current theatrical season. But 
somewhere in the waves of war that ar- 
ticle has been lost (and with it has gone 
all the year’s correspondence to and from 
Sweden and all opportunity for submit- 
ting proofs). Whatever happens between 
the day that this issue goes to press and 
the day that it appears (and events move 





Anders de Wahl as the Count Hubert de 
Latour-Latour in VHabit vert. Carica- 
ture by Einar Nerman. 


IN THESE days of political plat- 
form making, it is cheering to ne 
American comedy’s Number 1 po- 
litical leader, Mr. Victor Moore, 
back on the job. Senator Moore is 
busy investigating corruption in 
Louisiana Purchase and embroiled 
with Vera Zorina and William Gax- 
ton in poking fun at the less reputa- 
ble aspects of the American scene. 
With the country weighing Presi- 
dential candidates, Broadway has 
gone violently musical. Six out of the 
thirteen open theatres resound to 
the rhythms of song and dance. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


NOT FOR many years has a coming 
season looked so bright for the 
publication of theatre books. There 
are scripts already nearing comple- 
tion by John Mason Brown, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Mordecai Gorelik, 
Norris Houghton, Lee Simonson and 
others, current plays, the widely 
heralded series of America’s Lost 
Plays and (from abroad) Silvio 
D’Amico’s History of the Theatre. 
& 


NEWS that concerns the theatre is 
active on both the debit and the 
credit side of the ledger, in spite 
of the fact that there is less even 
than seasonal production activity in 
the New York theatres and few re- 
liable announcements for the Fall. 
On the credit side is the translation 
of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town into 
the language of the film, with such 
success that this story of simple 
living quiet lives in a little 
ew England town seems scheduled 
for the same wide appreciation from 
motion picture audiences that the 
play has met in the theatre. The 
film, a Sol Lesser production, was 
made with Mr. Wilder’s active co- 
operation. Martha Scott again plays 
the part of Emily, and Frank Craven 
plays the part of the narrator, on 
which he has made his own personal 
impress so strongly that it must al- 
ways be thought of as his part. 
Also on the credit side are two 
announcements, both still fairly 
vague, which have their roots in 
the discussion of the theatre’s prob- 
lems in THEATRE ARTS’ May issue, 
‘The Theatre Takes Stock’. One is 
the note that a new organization 
of theatre managers is being formed 
which shall have the power to en- 
force both continuity of membership 
and the discipline of its own mem- 
bers. Such a group — with well de- 
fined power — is an absolute essen- 
tial before collective bargaining 
can have any real effect in stabilizing 
the business of the theatre. 
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so swiftly now that there is no telling 
what the months or weeks will bring), 
this record of theatre in Sweden before 
the spring of 1940 remains a record of 
one of the most democratic, progressive, 
rounded theatres in the world. 


W: GLory in tribulation; knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope. This, from St. Paul, Robert Sher- 
wood uses as one of the main themes 
around which he builds his drama of the 
Finnish war and of all war, There Shall 
Be No Night. It is heartening in these 
days of horror to find a play that never 
for a moment seeks to escape reality and 
yet is so fully imbued with the hope that 
accompanies patience earned through 
tribulation that no audience leaves it 
with a shattered spirit. Almost every 
day since this play opened, the Alvin 
Theatre has been filled to capacity with 
an assembly moved equally to tears and 
to applause. This is a rare tribute to the 
high level of Sherwood’s writing and the 
acting of Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
and their company. The entire perform- 
ance is, moreover, the answer of one 
group to Archibald MacLeish’s com- 
plaint that our artists, and especially 
our writers, have held themselves cyni- 
cally aloof from the life of their times. 


HE summer theatre has gotten into 

full swing so much earlier than usual 
this year that The New York Times lists 
27 playhouses in active performance just 
as June approaches the date which the 
calendar calls the beginning of summer. 
Schedules, moreover, have never been 














THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


more varied, ranging all the way from 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride at Central 
City, Colorado, and The School for Scan- 
dal with Ethel Barrymore at the West- 
chester Playhouse at Mt. Kisco, to a 
one-man revue for Jimmy Savo at Ogun- 
quit, a variety show by the younger 
members of the Chekhov Theatre Studio 
at Ridgefield, Connecticut, a traveling 
circus and Remo Bufano’s marionettes. 
The major programs follow the popular 


lines — tried plays and favorite players. 


€ 207 contrast between the repertories 
of the national theatres in Sweden 
and those of most other countries is sig- 
nificant. On the continent a national 
theatre is generally regarded as the re- 
pository of a classic past, with Shake- 
speare thrown in everywhere for good 
measure. In Sweden the national thea- 
tres are often spoken of as the country’s 
‘windows on the world’, places where 
men of all nations, through their dra- 
matic artists, may be best interpreted to 
the people of Sweden. A year’s repertory 
at the National Theatre looks like an 
acting version of the World’s Best 
Plays. 


ja skill of the stage director will be 
sorely impaired for all time by this 
month’s events. How can a man essay to 
heighten reality into art if he has heard 
the wild, blood-hungry yells of the young 
Fascists at the close of Mussolini’s dec- 
laration of war? And how can he find a 
way to sound new depths of pity if he 
has listened to the ‘Marseillaise’ coming 
across the water through a storm at the 
end of Petain’s speech to his people? 


THE second credit announcement 
concerns the formation of a group 
made up of theatre technicians aim- 
ing ‘to achieve an engineering status 
through reducing the hazards of 
theatrical production and opera- 
tion’. Included in this group are 
leading construction companies, sce- 
nic studios, dealers in costumes and 
fabrics, financiers and publicists. 
The union of these forces should 
eliminate many expensive conflicts. 

On the debit side of the ledger 
is the announcement that the annual 
convention of the IATSE passed a 
vote of confidence in Willie Bioff, 
whose adventures do not need retell- 
ing here. And worse than this, that 
the Union, whose high-handed meth- 
ods have had the limelight for some 
time, was secure enough in the plan 
on which it functioned to refer every 
motion to the Executive Committee 
for action, leaving no member among 
its many, many thousands a word to 
say in regard to its program. 

° 

OUT of eighty-nine orchestral works 
entered by American composers in 
this year’s competition, the Juillard 
School has chosen for publication El- 
liott Carter’s Suite, arranged from 
the music for the ballet Pocahontas 
which was commissioned by Lincoln 
Kirstein for the Ballet Caravan and 
had its first performance in the 


spring of 1939. 


A YEAR ago all London was ac- 
claiming the production of Electra 
with the talented Greek actress 
Katina Paxinou in the title role, and 
regretting that the company of the 
Royal Theatre played with so little 
advance announcement and for so 
short a time that few Londoners had 
the opportunity to see this unusually 
fine performance. This year Mme. 
Paxinou returned in Ibsen’s Ghosts, 
playing in English, but the shadow 
of war hung too heavily over the 
city to offer a renewed welcome. 
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The Southward Norseman 


ASHLEY DUKES 


opay we should cease to reckon European history in years and 

decades; grimmer milestones are standing out grey in the dark- 
ness. We know for example that Ibsen and Strindberg came on to the 
stage of Europe in the eighteen-nineties; but what is more significant 
is that they made their entry midway between the Franco-Prussian 
and the Four Years’ War. The one struggle had not troubled them, 
even as a distant phenomenon; the other was destined to leave their 
countries untouched and even enriched. Such men were messengers of 
a great new civilization in the little Northern countries, where the 
arts of peace were gradually building themselves a defence against 
the warring nationalisms of the rest of Europe. They were the truly 
international men of their time, far more so than any economic 
philosophers. And if their personalities seemed forbidding and their 
imagination stormy, that was because they were concerned with 
nothing but the mind of man and his individual relation to society. 
Because a happy fate had (for the time) released their lands from 
the struggle for existence, they were able to contemplate and take 
part in that struggle with existence which has been man’s highest 
theme. As Hamlet stood and grappled with the meaningless action, 
the more meaningless for being evil, of the world about him, they sat 
in lonely studies dramatizing the conflict afresh. 

Both men were at home in the cities of middle and southern 
Europe. It was from Munich that Ibsen in 1887 wrote to Charles 
Charrington in London, authorizing him and his wife Janet Achurch 
to make the first English production of 4 Doll’s House. The import 
of the prim and copybook letter in Norwegian was duly scrawled out 
by William Archer, the translator of the play. It was in Paris, a year 
or two later, that Strindberg conferred with Antoine over the pro- 
duction of his naturalistic plays, then as controversial as the novels of 
Zola, by the Théatre Libre. To complete the symmetry of the pic- 
ture, the one writer had composed the feminist drama of his time, 
while the other revelled in a treat-’em-rough masculinity which was 
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JOHN GIELGUD AS KING LEAR THE OLD VIC, LONDON 


Let the greal gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice: hide thee, thou bloody hand. . . 

. close pent up guilts, 
Rive thy concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. 


lam aman 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 


King Lear, Act III, scene ii 
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JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON in J. B. Priestley’s The Long Mirror, 


directed by André van Gyseghem, which has been touring England. 
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THE SOUTHWARD NORSEMAN 


the more provocative for countering directly the latest intellectual 
fashion. Strindberg demanded a theatre ‘where we can be shocked 
by what is horrible, where we can laugh at what is laughable, where 
we can see life without shrinking back in terror if what has hitherto 
lain veiled behind theological or aesthetic preconceptions be suddenly 
revealed to us.’ Here speaks the new Protestant defying the puritan 
authority of northern Protestantism, just as much as the new dram- 
atist seeking a basis for his art. Actually Strindberg’s The Father and 
Miss Fulia define the limits of his naturalism. Perhaps he was never 
a social dramatist at all, as Ibsen was a social dramatist. His was a 
tortured and chaotic spirit, and to understand him fully we must 
endure his dream-plays and epic and historical dramas. 

But how instant, how tremendous, was the conquest of Europe 
by these Scandinavians of fifty years ago! Ibsen’s vogue was much as- 
sisted in Germany by the admirable translations of Sigurd Ibsen; 
Strindberg found approval because what he thought of women was 
what most Prussians thought. By 1907-8, when I was a student in 
Munich, the Ibsen and Strindberg plays had found their way from 
the ‘free stages’, where they began, into the repertory of every 
provincial Schauspielhaus or Stadttheater. Scarcely a week passed 
without one at least of their works appearing in the bill. In that same 
winter the director of the Residenztheater, a charming baroque 
building known to the last generation of operagoers for its presenta- 
tions of Mozart, decided to give the whole of Ibsen in weekly instal- 
ments. I saw them all, from Emperor and Galilean to Fohn Gabriel 
Borkman, at one mark a time, the sum payable with a student’s 
identity card. And this was a very different thing from studying 
Ibsen in Stage Society productions on London Sunday nights, in the 
rather lugubrious versions of Archer. By this time Strindberg was less 
fashionable with the German intellectuals, for he had withdrawn into 
an almost Wagnerian world of his own, and one Wagner in a century 
is enough. But the Scandinavian drama was the foundation of 
Hauptmann’s, however strenuously the Germans may seek to deny 
it; and even more clearly it was the original inspiration of Wedekind 
and the expressionists. Writing such words, one realizes with a pang 
how far already Europe has gone backward in her civilization; for 
not one syllable of it all is intelligible to a young German of today. 

The Scandinavian influence on the French stage was very largely 
a matter of vogue, and to that extent it quickly passed. Ghosts soon 
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THEATRE ARTS 


ceased to be the challenging and typical document of naturalism. 
Nora in 4 Doll’s House was one of Réjane’s more celebrated parts, 
but by no means a favorite with herself or the public. The pious task 
of disinterring an Ibsen or Strindberg play is occasionally undertaken 
by the Frangaise. Copeau made a few good productions of the Scan- 
dinavian school. Duse in her tours of Europe often included 4 Lady 
from the Sea in her repertory. One or two young Italians have given 
notable performances of Oswald. In Spain, a knowledge of the Scan- 
dinavian theatre would seem to be rare. Some productions were made 
in Russia, in the earlier days of the revolution, to show the people the 
results of bourgeois individualism. For Synge, who was a pretty good 
representative of his country, the dramatic works of the Scandina- 
vians were everything that dramatic works ought not to be. 

Of the English reaction, so much has been written already that 
more would be out of place; but with the help of Lady Low who has 
rendered many services to Swedish literature, THEATRE ARTS offers a 
record of Strindberg and other Swedish productions in Britain. 


Mimoren, dav. Mai 1889. 


Quads hove, 


Cini eerie pe Deus venti Letter from Henrik Ibsen to Charles Char- 
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rington authorising the first production of A 
Doll’s House in England (from Ashley 
Dukes’ collection). 


Munich, the 28th May 1884 
Honoured Sir, 

In answer to your friendly letter I beg 
to inform you that I have pleasure in giv- 
ing my consent to your proposed produc- 
tion of 4 Doll’s House at one of the Lon- 
don theatres. 

Hoping to learn in due course the result 
of your undertaking, and thanking you 
heartily for the kind interest you manifest 
in my writings, I have the honour to 
subscribe myself § 

Your greatly obliged 
Henrik Ibsen 








Swedish Drama in Britain 
LADY LOW 


cll in the far-off naturalistic age of 1887, The Father is the 
play by Strindberg best known to the English playgoer. This is 
due to the remarkable and very successful production made by Robert 
Loraine at the Apollo Theatre, London, in 1928. Loraine had a strange 
affinity with the mingled violence, tenderness and other-worldliness of 
Strindberg’s characters, which he showed again in The Dance of 
Death, presented in the same year. The actor proved also his artistic 
devotion, for this latter play could never have hoped for popular 
success. 

Twenty years earlier Miss Julia and Comrades had been given in 
London by the Stage Society in the course of its pioneering presen- 
tations of Continental drama. Perhaps this earlier production did not 
bring out the psychological genius of Miss Fulia so fully as last year’s 
at the Westminster Theatre, but it was much more vigorously as- 
sailed for “morbidity” by the critics. One should remember, however, 
that in Sweden itself the play had aroused controversy and even pas- 
sion from the beginning. 

Before the war of 1914, Strindberg’s Crimes and Crimes had been 
produced by Lennox Robinson at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 
In this drama of artist life in Paris in the late 1890’s, the author 
makes some sort of compromise with the conventional stage of his 
time, and the play has been rather widely performed in Europe. 
The Dublin production was very well received. To the same period 
of Strindberg’s writing belongs the “mystic legend” of Advent, first 
produced in London at the Old Vic in the Christmas season of 1922. 
Easter has been given several times by play-producing societies, 
notably on the occasion in 1925 when Gwen Frangcon-Davies played 
the part of Eleanora. This play was one of Strindberg’s own favorites, 
having been written for his third wife, the actress Harriet Bosse, at 
the time of their marriage in 1901. 

The late James Fagan made a good production of The Ghost Sonata 
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at the Court Theatre in 1927, but its intellectual strangeness aroused 
as much antipathy as the “morbidity” of the earlier works. The 
Dream Play was very little better understood when it was given by 
the Scandinavian Theatre under J. T. Grein, though it had the ad- 
vantage of a Norwegian director in Gerek Schjelderup. Occasional 
performances have been given of other Strindberg plays, from Cred- 
itors to The Bridal Crown. And if the result has been sometimes to 
perplex even the most serious playgoer, this is because the Strindberg 
plays, more than any others of our time, require to be studied in the 
light of the writer’s own history and his successive periods, natural- 
istic, historical and mystical. 

Hjalmar Bergman, the Swedish novelist, has written several out- 
standing plays, of which the best known is Swedenhielms (1925). Under 
the name of The Nodel Prize it had a not very satisfying private pro- 
duction in London in 1936; but in Paris its artistic success has been 
great. Another noteworthy work by the same writer is Patrasket (The 
Rabble), which Georges and Ludmilla Pitoéff played in London in 
French for a few performances in 1933, under the title Foe et Cie. 

Much better known is The Hangman by Par Lagerqvist, a poet 
born in 1891 and considered to have marked a new epoch in Scandi- 
navian literature. This fantastic and macabre satire, written in 1933, 
was inspired by the political events in the Germany of that time. Its 
first part shows with expressionist poignancy the barbarous under- 
current of the older times, which was brought to the surface and in- 
tensified by Nazi violence. It had many successful productions in 
Norway and Sweden in 1934. The London production was made by 
Nancy Price’s People’s National Theatre at the Duke of York’s, with 
the late Frank Vosper in the leading part and a Swedish director, 
Per Lindberg. If at the time this drama was too brutal and severe 
for the English taste, events have given it authority enough. 

A circus drama by the Swedish writer and critic Ragnar Joseph- 
son, called in the English translation The King of the Air, was pro- 
duced at the Torch Theatre in 1939. Not yet given here, but very 
successful in the Scandinavian countries, is the same author’s Perhaps 
a Poet, in which the late Gésta Ekman, one of Sweden’s foremost 
actors, played the chief part. 
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The State and the Theatre 


HERBERT GREVENIUS 


HE LITERARY and pleasure-loving Christina, daughter of Gustavus 

Adelphus, ‘The Golden King of the North’, was the first Swedish 
sovereign to give a warm welcome at court to the theatre and theatri- 
cal productions. Her brief but spectacular reign made Sweden, for the 
years between 1632-1654, a centre of culture to which the poets, 
philosophers and artists from all over the continent flocked. After her 
abdication, which followed her adoption of the Catholic faith, and her 
departure into voluntary exile, the Court resumed its former austerity. 
It was not until a hundred years later that the Swedish theatre, again 
on royal initiative, was given a firm basis upon which to build. 

The beginnings of the theatre, in Sweden as in other parts of 
Europe, can be traced back to the early middle ages, when it came into 
being under the wing of the Church. After the Reformation the uni- 
versities carried on the tradition, mainly as a means of teaching 
Latin. But the drama was also played in public, and in Swedish, 
especially at the big fairs. The first serious impulse toward a Swedish 
national drama was given by the learned Johannes Messenius, who 
wrote some very primitive plays, acted by students at the spring fairs 
in Uppsala. 

For some time the Swedish theatre was largely a school or a society 
theatre for the education and amusement of the upper classes and 
those connected with the Court. It was, in other words, an amateur 
theatre. The professional theatre, as such, found great difficulty in 
obtaining recognition. There was, at that time, no respect for the 
actor. It is characteristic that tight-rope walking and theatrical per- 
formances are placed in the same category in an old police regulation, 
which happens to be still in use. The visit of French professional 
troupes between 1700 and 1710 awakened a desire on the part of 
powerful patrons to create something similar in Sweden. But in spite 
of successful beginnings and short periods of prosperity, the Swedish 


experiment was a failure. It was after the collapse of one such private 
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undertaking that Gustaf III decided to build a home for dramatic art 
which should have royal support. For since there existed neither 
artistic nor moral respect for the profession of the theatre, it was 
obvious that the public would have to be educated to appreciate the 
art of the stage. Therefore, in 1782 he built a home for Swedish opera 
and in 1787 one for Swedish drama. 

Gustaf ITI threw himself passionately into the task. At his private 
theatre attached to the Court at Drottningholm outside Stockholm 
(now a unique museum, with its perfectly preserved eighteenth-cen- 
tury equipment), he himself appeared as an actor. He wrote plays for 
the theatre and texts for the Royal Opera. He was present at re- 
hearsals and required accurate reports as to the reactions of the public. 
If they did not applaud at the right places, he saw to it that they were 
given hints as to what to do. All of this tended to raise the prestige of 
the actor and the playwright. It was also fruitful for private theatrical 
enterprise. The Swedish art of acting and Swedish drama began to 
blossom and to find sympathy within the land and among the people. 
“There was a glamour over Gustaf’s reign’ is a saying that has with 
reason become a household word in Sweden. 


The Swedish opera house and the leading Swedish dramatic stage 
still preserve their royal titles: the Royal Theatre and the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre. But it should be noted that from the beginning 
they have been national theatres in the real sense of the word. This is 
not the least important point about Gustaf III’s contribution. They 
were created for the education and culture of the people, not for his 
private pleasure. The court theatres already existed. There were two 
of these which he used: at some times the large one at Drottningholm, 
at others the small and exquisitely beautiful one at Gripsholm Castle 
on Lake Malar. But of the Opera and the Dramatic Theatre the king 
was the patron, and any deficit was made up from his own private 
purse. 

Financial support was extended to both theatres during the cen- 
tury following, sometimes only because it was the custom rather than 
from motives of interest. The first Bernadotte was no friend of the 
theatre. He grumbled but paid up. During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the king paid 60,000 crowns a year for his box at the 
Opera and 33,000 crowns for that at the Dramatic Theatre. This did 
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THE FIRST OF MAY by Herbert Grevenius, author of the accompanying 
article, deals with social problems and is dedicated to the Social Democrat’s 
Labor Day. Designed and directed by Knut Strém at Gothenburg (1935). 
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not cover the expenses, and the Riksdag had again and again (without 
enthusiasm, it must be admitted) to vote the necessary sums to keep 
the theatres going. 

The royal theatres not only received financial assistance, they also 
exercised a monopoly granted them at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century which did not, however, improve either their financial or their 
artistic status. Infringements of the monopoly began to be looked 
upon with indulgence, and it was finally abolished. When the new 
Opera House was built, about 1890, a theatre lottery was organized to 
pay for the cost, and ever since then this convenient expedient has 
been resorted to for the financing of the royal theatres. 

Until 1930 it was customary to cover the deficit from season to 
season, but since then a change has been made. In Sweden the church 
and the theatre come under the same department, that of Public 
Worship and Education. In 1934 ‘Ecklesiastikministern’ Arthur Eng- 
berg, a Social Democrat and a warm and zealous friend of the arts and 
the theatre, instituted an inquiry which resulted in putting the sub- 
sidy on a normal basis. For the Opera an annual contribution of 
1,000,000 crowns was fixed, while the share of the Dramatic Theatre 
was 300,000 crowns. This has proved a wise and sound arrangement. 
Now these institutions do not receive state support in order to balance 
their deficits but to enable them to maintain a repertory and an ar- 
tistic standard otherwise unattainable, and to maintain a tradition in 
their work without being slavishly dependent on the trend of business. 
The past few years have been ‘fat’ ones for the theatre, and with the 
standardized subsidy the royal theatres have done well. Satisfaction 
with their ‘sound finances’ has spread even to the more hard-hearted 
benches of the Riksdag. 

In reality the public contributions that these two theatres enjoy 
are not confined to the subsidy. These are considerably augmented by 
the fact that the theatres not only pay no rent but have an income 
from the shops and restaurants which have their premises in the 
theatre buildings. Further, the amusement tax of Io per cent on all 
tickets imposed by the city of Stockholm goes, in their case, back to 
them. A growing demand that private theatres should be similarly 
favored, in the interests of artistic standards, has recently been ac- 
ceded to. In the autumn of 1938 a sum of 60,000 crowns was divided 
among different private theatres that were considered to have made 
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special efforts to organize and present good repertory programs. 

The most important result of the new 1934 arrangement was, how- 
ever, that the royal theatres, with the other three theatres in the king- 
dom that enjoy state support — the large, technically hypermodern 
Gothenburg City Theatre (yearly subsidy 175,000 crowns), Gothen- 
burg’s Lyric Theatre (240,000 crowns) and Hialsingborg City 
Theatre (125,000 crowns) — have been incorporated in a single na- 
tional theatre organization. A condition attached to the subsidy re- 
quires that every year these theatres must arrange a certain number of 
tours in order to give the rest of the country the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing art which is thus not confined to the towns and to a public already, 
in many respects, culturally favored. The change was nothing less than 
revolutionary for the royal theatres, which for 150 years had been 
firmly anchored in Stockholm. Now, as it were, they were put on 
wheels. The Opera, with its chorus, ballet and orchestra, is a ponder- 
ous machine to transport, and the tours have taken the form of a one 
or two days’ visit to neighboring towns and a week’s visit to Gothen- 
burg, the second city in Sweden. The Dramatic Theatre, on the other 
hand, has been allotted seventy to eighty tour performances a season 
(September to May). For this it needs two permanent companies, 
occasionally with artists specially engaged for minor, sometimes even 
for principal, roles. The provincial audiences are not content with 
merely going to the theatre, nor will a good ensemble alone satisfy 
them. They want one or more celebrities, if possible those they have 
known and liked in the films. 

Sweden is a small country, but, measured by European standards, 
it is extensive. It takes almost two days to travel by rail from the 
southern to the northern extremity. It involves, therefore, no little 
exertion on the part of the artists of the Dramatic Theatre to com- 
plete the Norrland (North Sweden) tour, where they play every eve- 
ning in towns 120 to 175 miles apart. The journey is made by rail. Any 
extra outlay occasioned by these tours is met by a special organiza- 
tion, the R.P.O. (Riksteaterns Publikorganisation), commonly called 
Riksteatern or State Theatre. This is an alliance of local, independent 
subscriber-associations having a common administrative centre in 
Stockholm. For a yearly payment of three crowns, each member of the 
local associations is entitled to two tickets for each performance at 


a reduced price. The R.P.O. makes up the difference if the day’s 
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takings do not cover the expenses. It is entitled to a grant of 300,000 
crowns, but the season 1938-’39 was so successful that only 250,000 
was drawn upon for the 475 performances given. 

The program performed during this good season included three 
operas — Faust, The Marriage of Figaro and Carmen — as well as a 
ballet performance, all by the Royal Opera company. The Dramatic 
Theatre has twice toured with The Masque of Kings, a play that is very 
popular with the Swedish public. This is rather remarkable because 
the Swede is inclined to view drama in verse with mistrust, when it is 
not Shakespeare, in which case he accepts the verse as a concession to 
tradition. Gothenburg’s City Theatre sent out a Strindberg program 
and You Can't Take It With You. From Halsingborg came Too True 
to be Good and Much Ado About Nothing; and from Gothenburg’s 
Lyric Theatre, Lehar’s Frasguita among other things. 

The state-subsidized theatres account for about 16 of the 20 or 
25 tours per year guaranteed by R.P.O. The rest are entrusted to 
private theatres. Often a Stockholm success goes on tour, with or 
without changes in the cast, as with Yes, My Darling Daughter. Some- 
times it may be a trial tour, as with the Brecht-Weill The Beggars’ 
Opera a season or two ago. Attempts at giving a program a trial run 
on tour before playing it in Stockholm have not as a rule been suc- 
cessful, however; even a first-night house is usually sparsely attended. 

The R.P.O. is, as has been said, an important innovation in the 
life of the Swedish theatre, and is still in the first stage of development. 
It is described in further detail in an article by Mr. Gésta Bergman, 
its director, in this issue. Here it is touched upon only as a part of the 
theatre picture as a whole and as an indication of what it has achieved 
in its first five years. The objection to it which one hears most com- 
monly is that public funds have been used to injure free touring ac- 
tivity. This is hardly correct, even if there are, and always will be, 
instances when such a statement may have a show of truth. It is cer- 
tain that without the Riksteatern the provinces of Sweden would not 
now be so well provided with the art of the theatre as they are. A num- 
ber of poor companies which, with the exception of a few lightning 
tours made by stars to the most lucrative places, were all the theatre 
the provinces had, received their death blow with the coming of the 
Riksteatern, but the loss is not great. The gains to the country as a 
whole have been far greater. And the actors also have gained by the 
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new arrangement, which guarantees them their salaries and permits 
them to concentrate on their work without constant anxiety about the 
next job. 

One sign of the new interest in the theatre is the attention shown 
in many places to the thorough renovation of old theatres or the build- 
ing of new ones. The theatres in the Swedish provinces are, for the most 
part, small, old-fashioned and uneconomical to play in. The building 
of large and handsome cinemas created, for a time, much discussion as 
to whether there is either room or reason for both the theatre and the 
film. This discussion can now be considered closed; time has shown 
that there is room for both. It is, in fact, only the winter theatre that 
has caused any difficulties. For the summer months the problem has 
been practically solved by the makers of the folk parks — the cul- 
tural, social and political people’s associations. Twenty-five years ago 
the first of these green places of recreation came into being. It had 
facilities for sport and dancing, there were music pavilions, stands for 
lectures and all the fun of a fair. Today they exist everywhere in the 
provinces. Stages of indoor type gradually began to be built in these 
parks. In some cases the auditorium was roofless; in others it was cov- 
ered, leaving the sides open for those who preferred to have a free view 
rather than to pay one crown for a seat and the shelter of a roof in 
case of rain. 

While the cinemas are practically all closed during the summer, 
these open-air theatres are filled three or four times a week. There are 
about 100 of these theatres in the country, and more than a dozen 
touring companies engaged by the central board in Stockholm give up 
to a thousand performances during the months of June, July and 
August. The repertory for the folk parks is of a more broadly popular 
type than that of the Riksteatern. Up to the past few years the folk 
park theatre movement has paid for itself, but lately the folk parks 
have been granted a state subsidy of 150,000 crowns, in order to en- 
able them to satisfy the growing demand for companies and reper- 
tories of quality and to build new, spacious stages, or equip and re- 
model the old ones. 

The solution of the problem of finding suitable premises for the 
winter theatre was not in erecting buildings confined to that purpose. 
The price of seats in such buildings could not be other than relatively 
high. What was required was a winter equivalent for the summer 
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Jaeger Jaeger 
The doyen of the Swedish theatre was seventy when he appeared as Thomas 
upper right) in Murder in the Cathedral in 1939. The part fitted his noble 
and poetic gifts which have found expression in all the great classic roles. 
Here he is seen as the father in Six Characters in Search of an Author (upper 
left) and as the young and the old Peer Gynt (below). 
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BERTIL DAMM designed the sets for Olof Molander’s brilliant revival, 
in 1936, of La Dama Duende by Calderon at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
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parks; a citizens’ house, which would be the natural meeting place of 
the people, which would promote social gatherings of all kinds and be 
the centre of cultural life for the community. Such a house could be 
the home of both the film and the theatre, concerts and lectures. Al- 
though municipalities are generally slow to support the expense of 
such buildings, in a surprisingly large number of towns there is al- 
ready a lively interest in the matter. New buildings are being erected 
and old ones put into shape, although it is still an open question 
whether the citizens’ house will ever take shape in its complete form. 

Something of the kind already exists in the Folkets Hus (People’s 
House). These have grown up in connection with the workers’ move- 
ment and are found even in the smallest communities. In the larger 
ones the premises are spacious and often have a platform fitted as a 
stage, but generally in primitive fashion. In contrast to the folk 
parks, which have gradually become the meeting place of all classes, 
the people’s houses have maintained their class stamp as the resort of 
the Social-Democratic workers. 

When there is actually a question of building a theatre the state 
steps in. If the municipality consents to undertake the project, the 
state contributes a part of the cost and, as in the case of the other 
subsidies, the money comes from lottery funds. The problem is, there- 
fore, how much the municipalities consider that they themselves can 
pay- This is where the shoe pinches. 

When, in 1934, the royal theatres were placed under the obligation 
of sending out touring companies, in order that a larger part of the 
nation might benefit by their performances, it was also stipulated that 
there should be a certain number of plays broadcast over the radio 
every season. The Opera meets this by a broadcast of one or two 
acts during a presentation at the Opera House. In the case of the 
Dramatic Theatre, plays are specially adapted, rehearsed and per- 
formed for the radio. The Swedish broadcasting system is a state en- 
terprise, and Radioteatern (the radio theatre) produces every year 
about 150 plays of a very high order, as Dr. Dymling’s article in this 
issue explains in detail. During the ten years it has been in operation 
it has given most of the world’s drama. Practically every fifth Swede 
has a radio license. Consequently the radio penetrates into the re- 
motest spots, where any theatre was formerly unknown. What it has 
done to prepare new ground and hold that already won cannot suffi- 
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ciently be appreciated. The high standard of repertory and acting that 
has been maintained is all the more remarkable because the whole of 
the radio program, of which Radioteatern is only a smail part, is paid 
entirely out of license fees. The radio is not allowed any income what- 
ever from advertising. It costs 10 crowns a year to have a radio. Of 
this a third goes towards the radio program, another third covers 
technical costs and the last third disappears somewhere in the state 
budget, a proceeding that is not considered precisely fair to the radio 
listeners. 

The state is thus deeply involved in the Swedish theatre. But in 
reality this is nothing new. We are building in modern ways upon the 
foundation that was laid 150 years ago. We are taking up anew, with 
more purposeful aim, the idea of educating the people that glimmered 
one day in the mind of the royal enthusiast. 








American Drama on the Swedish 
Stage 


STIG TORSSLOW 


HE EUROPEAN conception of America has always been two-sided. 

On the one hand, America has from the beginning stood as a sym- 
bol of freedom and new possibilities. America was a vision of the land 
of tomorrow, and this conception found expression — especially since 
the eighteenth century — in an eager flight from the depression and 
difficulties of conditions in Europe. On the other hand, this hopeful 
admiration had its converse in a certain psychologically explicable 
mistrust of the lack of tradition, which caused a jealous guarding of 
national culture against the progressively invading ‘Americaniza- 
tion’. 

It is only natural that the attitude towards America has varied in 
different countries. Political, social, cultural and financial circum- 
stances have created different openings for purely American cultural 
influence. It is not for nothing that Sweden is often regarded as one of 
Europe’s most ‘Americanized’ countries. This influence is most 
marked in the technical and scientific spheres, which have always 
had an absorbing interest for the Swede. But now a strong influence 
is felt even in the matter of art and literature — perhaps most of all 
in the art of the theatre. Sweden takes an overwhelming interest in 
American films, and for the Swedish theatre man the Mecca of the 
art of the theatre has shifted from the U.S.S.R. to the U.S.A. — de- 
spite the fact that Russia is a close neighbor and much more accessible 
for purposes of study; and despite the devoted worship with which 
the Russian theatre was regarded during the 1920’s and the early part 
of the 1930’s. 

The decisive point of contact between the American and the 
Swedish theatre lies in the drama of Eugene O'Neill, for it cannot be 
denied that it is through the staging of O’Neill that the Swede has 
learned to admire the forceful development of the American drama. 
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The first time O’Neill was performed in Sweden was on October 25, 
1923, when the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm presented 
Anna Christie. That the choice fell upon this particular play was due 
to the fact that there was an old Swedish seaman in the play, Chris, 
the skipper of a barge in America, and that Anna, his daughter, had 
Swedish blood. This was expected to increase public interest in the 
play. Its reception was mixed. A newspaper of the Left wrote, ‘It is a 
long time since such a strong drama as Eugene O’Neill’s 4nna Christie 
has appeared on the Swedish stage.’ But a conservative critic, deeply 
rooted in the French aesthetic tradition, showed no understanding of 
the play. He said, ‘It is hard to have to say it, but the greatest dram- 
atist of America has an extremely doubtful right to be presented on a 
cultural Swedish stage. . . . 4nna Christie, the thrilling melodrama 
by which Eugene O’Neill and American drama were simultaneously 
introduced to our national theatre, belongs to a genre that we were 
through with half a century ago.’ Time has justified the radical critic. 
It is interesting to note, incidentally, that a pupil who was then at- 
tending the Dramatic Theatre School, Greta Garbo, later led the play 
to success in the film version. 

The fate of Anna Christie made Swedish theatre folk somewhat 
afraid of O’Neill, and his indisputable success as a dramatist on the 
Swedish stage did not occur until 1928. On November 3 of that year 
Strange Interlude was produced, and Per Lindberg’s inventive direc- 
tion as well as Tora Teje’s brilliant interpretation of Nina Leeds 
raised the performance to an event of artistic importance destined to 
open up a great future. Every detail of the production, especially the 
problem of the conscious and subconscious dialogues, was eagerly dis- 
cussed in the theatrical press. 

With Mourning Becomes Electra at the Dramatic Theatre on 
March 29, 1933, O’Neill was definitely established in the Swedish 
mind. The play was especially well suited to the cast of our national 
stage. Olof Molander enjoyed a triple triumph as director, adapter 
and designer. In the principal parts Tora Teje, Marta Ekstrém and 
Lars Hanson displayed an art that made the performance one of the 
most memorable in recent years. 

Since then the name of O’Neill has been frequently seen on Swed- 
ish theatrical placards and is always greeted with keen interest by 
critics and public alike. Among the plays that have been presented are 
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Days Without End, Desire Under the Elms, The Great God Brown, Ah! 
Wilderness, The Emperor Fones, and a few one-act plays. 

O’Neill is not only acted. His plays are widely read in English, and 
several of them have been published in Swedish. In 1936 he received 
the Nobel Prize from the Swedish Academy. 

It is not difficult to explain why O’Neill has won such sincere ap- 
preciation in Sweden. He combines the American mind with a pro- 
found acquaintance both with European drama and with the in- 
fluences such as that of Freud which have molded European thought. 
Moreover, O’Neill counts the Swedish dramatist, August Strindberg, 
among his teachers, as he himself has publicly acknowledged. It is 
but natural, considering the predominant position that Strindberg 
occupies in Swedish theatre life, that he should find sympathetic in- 
terpreters on the Swedish stage and that his plays should be met 
by the Swedish theatre public with a spontaneous and warm under- 
standing. 

American drama, of a sort, had had a place on the Swedish stage 
before O’Neill’s day, but it consisted largely of pure entertainment — 
comedies, farces, thrillers and criminal plays. It was O’Neill who 
blazed the trail for modern American drama. There has, however, 
been one difficulty in relation to other important American play- 
wrights: they have treated problems of such special or national con- 
cern that, in spite of their interest, Swedish theatre leaders have hesi- 
tated to produce them, being uncertain as to the Swedish actors’ 
ability to interpret such marked American types and doubtful of the 
Swedish public’s capacity to appreciate the plays. A real test in this 
respect was made by the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 1932, when it 
gave Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures. The experiment succeeded 
remarkably well. The Swedish performers were successful to such a 
degree in embodying the Negroes that even American judgment was 
satisfied and the public was enthusiastic. Some of the success was due 
to the director, Olof Molander, who had the brilliant idea of linking 
the play to the old Swedish religious peasant art, especially as it is 
seen in the church paintings of the province of Dalarna. Moreover, 
the presentation was given an unlooked-for advertisement in a power- 
ful demonstration, during which bills and stinkbombs were thrown 
and some artists and others injured. 

Other experiments were made with varying results: Street Scene 
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(1929) was an artistic success, but the public stayed away; The 
Women (1938) by Clare Boothe was a popular success, but the critics 
considered that the satire lacked application in Sweden. Hidden by 
William Hurlbut (1929) was not a success. But plays handling social, 
political or moral problems that have their counterpart in Sweden are 
sure of success, both from an artistic and an audience point of view. 
Among these may be named Men in White by Sidney Kingsley (1934), 
Idiot’s Delight and The Queen’s Husband by Robert Sherwood (1938), 
Another Language by Rose Franken (1934) and Dinner at Eight by 
Ferber and Kaufman (1934). 

During the past five years, since there have been no new O’Neill 
plays, Swedish interest has centred around another name, that of 
Maxwell Anderson. Several of his plays had been presented earlier 
but had won little attention, among them What Price Glory (with 
Lawrence Stallings) and Saturday's Children (1929). The play that 
made Anderson’s name in Sweden was Winterset, produced by Gothen- 
burg’s City Theatre in 1937. The film of the play had been stopped 
by the censor, which caused a heated discussion and resulted in pri- 
vate showings of the film. The Sacco-Vanzetti trial aroused great at- 
tention even in Sweden and this prepared the ground for the poignant 
social problems in Winterset. 

There also exists in Sweden a lively interest in the poetic drama 
for which Maxwell Anderson is fighting. This interest is responsible for 
the introduction of Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates and T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. In the autumn of 1938 another drama in 
verse, The Masque of Kings, was borne to success by some of the great- 
est of Swedish players — Lars Hanson, Georg Rydeberg, Tora Teje 
and Inga Tidblad, under the direction of Alf Sjéberg. 
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EUGENE O’NEILL, winner of the Nobel Prize, is one of Sweden’s most 
popular playwrights. His The Emperor Fones, as produced by Knut Strém at 
Gothenburg, had Sven Miliander as Jones supported by John W. Brunius. 
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DOSTOIEVSKY’S Crime and Punishment, another play whose tragic mysti- 
cism is admired, with Lars Hanson and Lisskulla Jobs. 














Strindberg’s Significance for the 
Swedish ‘Theatre 


OSCAR WIESELGREN 


Ww August Strindberg (1849-1912) began his career as a play- 
wright the Swedish theatre was in a period of decline. The great 
artists of the classical and romantic eras had either passed away 
or retired from the stage. The most distinguished actor of the 
period immediately preceding Strindberg’s time, Edward Swartz, 
whose famous, melancholy and aristocratic portrayal of Hamlet 
caused a Shakespeare revival in Sweden, though still on the stage, was 
ill, and scarcely a force to be reckoned with. 

Not only was there a dearth of good players, but the vital impor- 
tance of good stage management that was beginning to be more and 
more realized in the European theatre was as yet unrecognized here. 
Stage direction as it is understood today hardly existed. The stage 
manager’s duties consisted principally of seeing that the entrances 
and exits were correctly executed, being sure that the actors were 
word-perfect and requisitioning the necessary properties. Of artistic 
guidance in the plays there was none. Stage decoration, too, was un- 
developed. A limited stock of sets was, with few exceptions, drawn 
upon for every play. There was one in particular —a castle hall 
painted by the famous artist, Jean-Louis Desprez — which had been 
in use for several generations. Whenever a scene was specially painted 
it was commented upon as a remarkable event. The theatrical ward- 
robe was also, on the whole, very simple, with no great pretensions to 
historical accuracy. Sometimes, but very rarely, an actor procured a 
better costume at his own expense, and critics regarded this as an 
extra attraction for the play in question. 

Strindberg’s first great play, Master Olof, deals with the history 
of the Swedish Reformation at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
It was written under the inspiration of the new conception of Shake- 
speare created by the famous Danish critic, Georg Brandes. The view 
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prevailing before this, which originated in Germany and can be 
traced to Hegel, was that Shakespeare was an intellectual dramatist 
and that his chronicle plays presented history from a philosophical 
standpoint. Brandes saw in Shakespeare the unrivaled master of 
historical realism, a portrayer of real life, for whom nothing was too 
insignificant or too great in his recreation of an historical scene. It was 
to this that Strindberg aspired, and with this in mind he conceived 
his drama with a wealth of detail, forcefulness of speech and a reckless 
boldness of characterization hitherto unknown on the Swedish stage. 
At first the leaders of the theatre shrank from the task of presenting 
Master Olof. They felt instinctively that a play of this kind made 
demands upon both director and actors that they were not in a posi- 
tion to fulfil. In addition, the unavoidable necessity of procuring new 
costumes daunted them. It was, however, acknowledged that the play 
must be produced. The problem was solved by placing the drama in 
the care of a younger generation of players, who were not yet har- 
nessed to the anaemic colors and vague characterization of the later 
romantic period. Strindberg’s historical drama required youthful 
players with the fearless and uncompromising will to create new roles. 

It was only in 1881 that a director was found to produce the play; 
his name was Ludvig Josephson. It was a great success, in which the 
twenty-nine-year-old actor, Emil Hillberg, distinguished himself in 
the role of the fanatical revolutionary, Gert, the printer. The staging 
of the play and the performance of the actors inaugurated a new 
epoch in the history of the Swedish theatre. It is Strindberg who gave 
us historical realism on the stage, and Harald Molander, whose 
style was influenced by the Meininger, who brought it to perfection by 
the bold naturalism of his production of Strindberg’s historical 
pageant, The Saga of the Folkungs, a drama taken from fourteenth- 
century Swedish history. 

This initial period of historical drama created by Strindberg was 
followed by a series of plays long and short, in which contemporary 
problems of everyday life were treated. These did not influence our 
theatre as immediately or as strongly as might have been anticipated. 
The old traditions, borrowed from the French, were too strongly en- 
trenched on the Swedish stage. Strindberg himself chastised this 
weakness in an extraordinarily witty and biting article in his satire, 
The New Kingdom (1883). As in the historical plays, so in the modern 
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ones, he wanted to present bare and drastic reality. The theatre he 
admired most was Antoine’s Théatre Libre in Paris, whose leaders 
took a marked interest in his works. 

Strindberg’s foremost modern drama, the powerful and pathetic 
The Father, had three different presentations during his own lifetime 
without attaining a greatness corresponding to its content. The same 
may be said of Miss Fulia, an epoch-making play in the history of 
European naturalism. It was written in the summer of 1888, but was 
not produced in Stockholm before 1906, and then only by an artisti- 
cally inadequate ensemble. 

There Are Crimes and Crimes — played in 1900 — was the first of 
Strindberg’s naturalistic dramas to achieve a real success. During the 
years immediately following, more and more of his plays were pro- 
duced and gradually a style was developed that brought their special 
qualities into relief and did justice to the strong and sharply pointed 
dialogue. The necessity of maintaining this style did much to sweep 
the worn-out French methods from the boards. Strindberg’s plays 
revolutionized the Swedish theatre. 

A third and most important group of Strindberg’s dramas consists 
of the plays of religion and mysticism such as The Dream Play, the 
trilogy To Damascus and some others. These did not receive full 
justice as produced in Strindberg’s own time. The intense religious 
feeling which constitutes their background was alien to Swedish 
audiences at the turn of the century. And among the directors and 
actors of that time there were only a few who could infuse life into 
such characters. Though the first part of To Damascus was produced 
with success in the year 1900, the young Harriet Bosse, in the role of 
The Lady, was the only player who contrived really to put across 
Strindberg’s meaning. (Later she became his third wife.) 

It is only now, thanks to our deeper conception of humanity and 
the growth of psychological understanding which helps to clarify for 
us Strindberg’s wonderfully intense portrayal of the mind, that these 
plays have been produced and acted in a fashion that makes their 
meaning clear. The artist to whom most of the credit for this is due 
is the former director of the Royal Dramatic Theatre, Olof Molander, 
son of Harald Molander. Blending the imaginary with the real in a 
masterly manner, and maintaining a balance between the dream and 


the real worlds, he has staged Easter, The Dream Play, the first part of 
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To Damascus and The Bridal Crown, and established a new epoch in 
Sweden’s presentation of Strindberg. 

It is possible to mention here only two of the extraordinary players 
who have taken part in these performances, given in all the Nordic 
countries. They are Tora Teje and Lars Hanson. The former is an 
actress of rare gifts. She can invest a role with an unparalleled inten- 
sity, and as Indra’s daughter, in The Dream Play, where she combines 
divine sublimity with human, everyday sorrow, she makes an unfor- 
gettable, soul-stirring impression. Lars Hanson seems to be the actor 
Strindberg was waiting for, but never saw, when he wrote his great 
religious dramas. He has an inexhaustible artistic imagination, and a 
mastery of technique that knows no obstacles; and he has the ability 
to lose his identity in a role, to fuse all the individual characteristics 
into a human entity. This enables him, without apparent difficulty, to 
master even the most trying of Strindberg’s roles, such, for example, 
as the officer in The Dream Play. In combining Strindberg’s contrasts 
between the grotesque and the pathetic, the appalling and the far- 
cical, he has no equal. Both of these great artists have succeeded in 
creating their parts completely under Molander’s remarkable direc- 
tion. It is only in these performances, which have taken place during 
the past few years, that Strindberg’s great religious dramas have 
attained living significance in the life of the Swedish people. That they 
will continue to exercise an enormous influence in the future is clear. 
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Theatre, opera and ballet design enlists the services of gifted designers who 
work exclusively for the stage, and also makes use of the talents of artists in 
other fields. Carl Milles, widely known as a sculptor, designed the columned 
portico above for Per Lindberg’s production of The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Below, Medea’s chariot springs upward from Otte Skéld’s geometric setting 

; for the Euripidean tragedy. 
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KNUT STROM, inspired by Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, designed for 
it a sternly simplified structural background. Both the classic mood of this 
modern tragedy in verse and its local setting of bridge and skyline are admir- 
ably interpreted in the stark angles and ponderous forms of the design. Mr. 
Strom produced and directed the play at the very modern and beautiful 
Gothenburg City Theatre the stage of which he himself planned, equipping 
it with revolving and elevator platforms, elaborate lighting equipment and 
every possible modern device. 








ALF SJOBERG’S design for The Holy Family by Rudolph Varnlund is also 
in the modern mood, since the play, set in a manufacturing plant, deals with 
the lives and struggles of industrial workers and with the Swedish Labor 
Movement. Directed by the designer, for the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
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THOROLF JANSSON gives in these settings for Kurt Atterberg’s folk 
opera Backahdsten a feeling of the actual Swedish countryside. The text 
is based on traditional tales but the scenes show the pollarded willows, 

the quiet streams and inviting meadows and the neat, sunny homes of 
Southern Sweden as they are today. : 














Folk Theatre 


GOSTA M. BERGMAN 


HE INTEREST Of the Swedish people in the theatre manifests itself 

by constant activity both in amateur theatricals and in the pro- 
motion of professional undertakings linked to various people’s organi- 
zations, or even by participation in these events. 

Concern for the theatre has never taken the form of a ready-made 
program of ideas but developed naturally as part of the cultural 
aspiration of the workers’ and temperance movements. During the 
past ten years it has exerted a powerful influence. All this amateur 
activity bears the stamp of the societies under whose protection it 
has grown up — the young people’s clubs, temperance lodges and 
women’s associations — and it is still more imposing quantitatively 
than qualitatively. It has been subject to sharp criticism, not only 
from the professional theatre world, but even more strongly from 
the leaders of the folk movement. Amateur theatrical societies 
have grown profusely everywhere, but in the country districts their 
repertory still consists of a hodge-podge of nineteenth-century farces, 
sagas, sketches and revues. All of which were, in turn, an inheritance 
from professional companies who, without financial means or artistic 
leadership, first passed these plays off on the public. 

However, during the past ten years a new and lively interest in 
the drama has been awakened, and the theatre as a subject of study 
has been drawn into the movement for adult education. By 1934 the 
time was considered ripe for the organization of a National Amateur 
Theatrical Society. This has now an imposing sphere of activity. It 
is supported by about 20,000 societies and depends for its income 
on annual contributions paid by the affiliated associations. It has no 
direct state subsidy. 

This amateur activity within the people’s movements lives its own 
life and the leaders are aware that, although no power can stifle the 
spontaneous enthusiasm for the amateur theatre, there is no call to 
stimulate that interest by promoting new clubs. What they are en- 
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deavoring to do is to deepen the interest that already exists, directing 
it towards worthier modern programs and bringing it into contact 
with performances given by qualified professionals. The Society now 
arranges a ten-days’ course every year for the leaders of the theatre 
groups. An experiment in instruction by correspondence has also been 
successful. But the most important task the Society has on hand is the 
arrangement of courses for the country districts intended to further 
cooperation with the State Theatre. Participants hear lectures, assist 
in stage management and are given the opportunity of seeing a per- 
formance by one of the touring companies of the State Theatre. These 
courses are arranged as propaganda for the art of the theatre, not as an 
aid to amateur theatricals. The phonograph and the film have their 
part in the instruction. 

The Swedish amateur movement cannot in artistic expression be 
compared with the vital Finnish amateur theatre, which before the 
war had given rise to permanent local theatrical enterprises, workers’ 
theatres that gave regular public performances with a varied program 
each season. 

The people’s organizations in Sweden have, however, gone in for 
theatrical enterprise of an entirely professional character. The sum- 
mer theatre that has grown up in the Swedish folk parks all over the 
country has no counterpart in other countries. The folk parks are 
the outcome of the initiative of workers’ organizations. The workers 
themselves, often at great sacrifice, have in their short leisure toiled 
without pay to transform rocky hills, swamps and bogs into beautiful 
and inviting meeting places. The summer theatre in the folk parks 
lasts only three months. But in the larger towns, professional touring 
companies play there night after night to practically full houses. 
The seats are moderately priced. The summer folk park theatres hold 
large audiences, the number of seats averaging 600 to 800. 

The repertory has improved continually, while the number of per- 
formances has grown and now includes operetta, comedy, drama, re- 
vue and variety. A number of professional operetta companies are 
engaged every summer with a financial guarantee for their perform- 
ances. This folk park theatre has now developed to considerable 
dimensions, supported with far-seeing interest by the workers’ organ- 
izations who are its shareholders. 

The ‘Stage’ — an organization that started in 1910 on the model 
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of the Freie Volksbihne in Berlin — was for its day a fine expression 
of the cultural aspirations of the Swedish people’s movements. All 
over the country local associations took shares in the enterprise and 
became affiliated with it. The ‘Stage’, in turn, sent out its own tour- 
ing companies to supply the provinces, especially in winter, with good 
plays at low prices, and arranged special subscription performances 
at the permanent theatres and at reduced prices for its members in 
Stockholm, who were served by a special organization. In industrial 
districts and smaller places the companies gave their performances in 
a People’s House, a theatrical building belonging to the workers’ 
organizations. These buildings are now, generally speaking, the most 
modern and comfortable theatrical premises in the provinces, with 
auditoriums consisting of a large parquet and one gallery. Since 1933 
the provincial part of the ‘Stage’s’ activity has been taken over by 
the State Theatre, and the work of the organization now confines 
itself to Stockholm. 

Without a doubt, the main factor that caused the institution of the 
State Theatre in 1933 was the interest shown in the theatre by the 
people, as manifested in the amateur movement, the promotion of 
the summer theatre in the folk parks, and the ‘Stage’. The State The- 
atre, too, has its roots in the people’s educational projects and is fed 
by them. These organizations are built on the broadest possible basis, 
and representatives of all classes and professions sit side by side in 
their local administration. The State Theatre maintains close 
cooperation with them through their representatives. And every other 
year the State Theatre holds a conference, at which delegates meet 
and hold council. 

The local societies undertake the promotion and organization ot 
the performances that the State Theatre touring companies give 
during the winter season, when companies visit even the small towns 
and industrial districts, which thus have an opportunity to see the 
country’s most famous actors in a varied repertory, designed and 
directed by first-rate artists. For purposes of promotion, occasional 
people’s performances are given at exceptionally low prices, and 
tickets are sold to members of the people’s organizations at their places 
of employment. 

The State Theatre cooperates with the National Amateur The- 
atrical Society in its work of education, but in matters of play pro- 
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duction and on financial questions it cooperates with the central 
organization of the Folk Parks. 

These three national societies together represent a largeand widely- 
spread democratic public that has been won for the art of the theatre. 
To provide this public with the fullest opportunity at moderate prices 
to see the State Theatre’s performances during the winter season is the 
central problem for the present. To achieve this purpose modern 
theatre buildings of folk theatre dimensions are required and are 
now being planned in a large number of towns, with the support of the 
municipality and the state. 


The Radio Theatre 
CARL-ANDERS DYMLING 


HE SWEDISH broadcasting system, unlike the American, is not 
amenian on a commercial basis. It is a public service, financed 
entirely out of license fees. Advertising is rigorously excluded. It is not, 
therefore, to the same extent as the American system bound to satisfy 
the ceaseless demand of the public for entertainment. Without neg- 
lecting diversion, it aspires to be a factor in national education; to 
bring the hundreds of thousands of listeners into contact with cul- 
tural values — good music of all kinds, from opera to string quartettes, 
lectures on widely varied subjects and last, but not least, dramatic art. 

That these serious aims have not impeded the development of 
broadcasting is evident from the ever-increasing number of licenses 
issued, in spite of unfavorable external conditions. Before war broke 
out in Europe the figure was about 1,300,000, giving Sweden second 
place in Europe, with 205 licenses per 1000 inhabitants. 

The radio theatre plays an important part in the Swedish broad- 
casting program, more so than in many other countries. An average of 
150 plays a year has been maintained during the past few years, and 
many requests have been made for an increased number. The popu- 
larity of these presentations is largely due to the fact that considerable 
tracts of the country are cut off from direct contact with the theatre. 

For such a large number of performances the repertory provides 
considerable difficulties. The invisible stage has pronounced limita- 
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Swedish playwrights have attacked social issues from widely different angles. 
Above, Par Lagerkvist’s symbolic The Hangman as it was revived by Torsten 
Hammarén at Gothenburg; below, a scene from the realistic Ombord by 
Prince Wilhelm, designed by Jon-And and produced by Molander. 
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RADIO THEATRE 


tions in the choice of dramatic material, due partly to the peculiar 
technical demands and partly to the nature of the audience, composed 
as it is of widely differing elements, representing different employ- 
ments, ages, interests and degrees of education. In Sweden particular 
encouragement has been given to dramatists to write plays for the 
radio, but they are still insufficient in number and of uneven merit, a 
criticism that applies equally to home and foreign productions. It is 
therefore necessary to fall back on plays written for the stage, that 
can, with careful adaptation, be used on the radio. Drastic cuts are 
not obligatory, as experience has shown that listeners do not object 
to performances as long as one and a half to two hours. 

There is an active endeavor to make the repertory as rich, varied 
and comprehensive as possible, in order to satisfy the desires of the 
many-headed public. The radio theatre has presented examples of 
dramatic art from different countries and periods, tragedy and 
comedy, farce, problem drama and drama in verse, classical and 
modern, one-act and longer plays. There is almost no form that has 
not appeared on the program, and it would be easier to give the names 
of dramatists who are not represented than of those who are. One 
cherished desire that has been fulfilled is to make listeners better ac- 
quainted with great classical drama. Shakespeare’s plays have been 
presented in series, the last of which comprised the great tragedies — 
Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear and Othello. Among classical poets, 
Swedish radio listeners have been introduced to Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes. The French theatre is represented by 
such great names as Moliére, Corneille, Racine and Musset, the Ger- 
man by Lessing, Schiller, Goethe and Kleist. Among the Russians, 
plays by Gogol, Tolstoi and Chekhov are given, and our Scandinavian 
neighbors provide the works of the Danes Holberg and Oehlenschlager 
and the Norwegians Ibsen and Bjgrnson. That Strindberg is richly 
represented goes without saying. 

Modern drama has naturally been accorded an important place, 
and opportunities for bringing listeners into contact with new currents 
and ideas have not been neglected. Modern French drama by Jean 
Sarment, Denys Amiel, Charles Vildrac, Paul Raynal and Jules 
Romains has been presented. Modern English drama by Bernard 
Shaw, W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, Somerset Maugham, Granville 
Barker, J. B. Priestley, Sean O’Casey, T. S. Eliot, and so forth. Other 
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names on the program are Gerhart Hauptmann and Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, Maurice Maeterlinck, Rabindranath Tagore, Jacinto Benavente, 
Ferenc Molnar. Last, but not least, Swedish radio listeners have be- 
come acquainted with the principal American dramatists of today: 
Eugene O’Neill (Mourning Becomes Electra, Ah! Wilderness, Emperor 
Jones), Maxwell Anderson (Night Over Taos, Saturday's Children, The 
Star-Wagon), Elmer Rice (The Adding Machine, Counsellor-at-Law) 
and Robert Sherwood ([diot’s Delight). It may be mentioned that it 
was the Swedish radio theatre that first presented Mourning Becomes 
Electra in Europe, in 1932. 

The Swedish radio, as a non-commercial enterprise, has certain 
difficulties to contend with. It cannot always pay the very high sums 
for performance rights that a successful author usually receives, espe- 
cially in the United States, and it often meets with objections on the 
part of publishers of new plays, who fear that a radio performance will 
prejudice a later presentation on the stage, although experience in 
Sweden inclines to the contrary. 

The radio theatre has the regular co-operation of Sweden’s best 
and most experienced actors, and special attention is directed to 
placing the right voice in the right role. But here, too, certain prob- 
lems arise. Many artists have fixed engagements at different theatres, 
or in films, and are prevented from appearing on the radio during the 
evening hours. To meet this difficulty radio tried the experiment of 
having a small permanent company, but this was not satisfactory, 
for the public found it monotonous and wanted new voices. It was 
superseded by an agreement with the Royal Dramatic Theatre of 
Stockholm and the Town Theatre of Gothenburg, by which the radio 
theatre secured the co-operation of the greatest actors in the country 
for a definite number of performances each season, planned in ad- 
vance. Should an actor not be free on a given occasion and be con- 
sidered irreplaceable, it would now be possible to record and reproduce 
the whole performance on steel-band or phonograph records. 

To enable listeners with a special interest in drama and particu- 
larly those far away from a theatre to obtain increased enjoyment 
from the radio theatre, the Swedish Broadcasting has for the past 
seven years organized courses of study relating directly to certain 
series of performances. Any group of more than three members can 
obtain printed copies of the plays in these series for a very modest 
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sum. Each group meets once a week to read the play aloud, to analyze 
the characters and discuss the plot, with a specially planned guide to 
the study if desired. After three such meetings the participants are 
prepared to listen to the radio performance, and follow that with 
another meeting to discuss the play and the acting. Among the series 
presented for study in this way have been Shakespeare, Ibsen and 
Strindberg, Comedy from Aristophanes to Musset, Current Prob- 
lems, The State and the Individual. 

These study circles form a part of what Swedish Broadcasting is 
doing to create contact with its listeners, encourage their initiative 
and break up that passivity that is in many ways fostered by the 
radio. They are also an expression of our typically European concep- 
tion that the radio has so wide a scope and such great possibilities 
that it has a vital cultural and educational task to perform in the 
service of the people. 


Who’s Who 
in the ‘Theatre 


Toward a Swedish i 


Harald André (1879), director of the Royal Opera, 
Stockholm, is known for his brilliant work in Italy, 
Germany and England, as well as in Sweden ituelf 
where for years he guided the fortunes of the Royal O/f Winnerstrand, 
Opera. During his regime the classic repertory was famous classic 
revivified by libretti rewritten to meet modern pte —— 
tastes and by vigorous and effective productions of (drawings for this ar- 
both old and new works. His program for 1939-’40 ticle by Kroll). 
included several world premieres. 


Agne Beijer (1888), one of Sweden’s most distinguished drama 
critics, is also widely known as an historian of the theatre. He re- 
discovered the Court Theatre at Drottningholm, of which he is now 
curator. His Receuil de Plusieurs Fragments des Comédies Italiennes, 
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edited in conjunction with Duchartre, 
and his monumental book on the Drott- 
ningholm Theatre and its collections 
are familiar to students. 


Erik Berglund (1887) has specialized 
in comic characterizations and has ap- 
peared regularly both in the theatre and 
in the films. He was the Stage Manager 
in the recent production of Our Town. 


* Per-Axel Branner (1899), actor and 
director, is active in various fields of 
theatre and film enterprise. He was the 

<-« head of the Swedish actors’ ‘Equity’ 

Tear Kage, character actor, Royal @nd organizer of the Scandinavian 

Dramatic Theatre. Theatre Congress held in Stockholm in 
1937. His production of Our Town last 
fall was one of the outstanding events of the current season. 





Pauline Brunius, director of the Royal Dramatic Theatre, is an 
actress of wide experience and accomplishment. With John Brunius 
and Gésta Ekman she directed the Oscars Theatre from 1926 to 1931. 
She herself has appeared in a wide variety of roles: Camille, Hedda 
Gabler, Jeanne d’Arc, Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew, Julie 
Cavendish in The Royal Family — to mention only a few. Her recent 
appointment as director of the national theatre was something of an 
event, as no woman had ever before held this important post. Under 
her guidance, current European and American hits have been empha- 
sized, but at the same time the classics, Swedish and foreign, have 
not been neglected. 


Rune Carlsten (1890), as is so often the case with Swedish theatre 
folk, is an actor and director in both theatre and film. His repertory 
stretches from Ibsen to Broadway, taking in Pirandello and Dos- 
toievski on the way. 


Anders de Wahl (1869), a leading actor of the Royal Dramatic 

Theatre, is as distinguished in tragedy and drama as in comedy. He 

has played in almost all the outstanding modern and classic plays and 

is perhaps the finest interpreter of Strindberg in Sweden. The roles 
articularly associated with his name are those of Master Olof, Erik 
IV, and Prince Erik in Gustav Vasa. 


Carl-Anders Dymling (1898), journalist, translator and writer of dis- 
tinction, is the head of the national Swedish Broadcasting System. 
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Alice Eklund has long been a star in the 
theatre managed by her husband, the actor- 

roducer Ernst Eklund. Her particular forte is 
figh comedy. 


Marta Ekstr6m is one of the most admired 
actresses of the Royal Dramatic Theatre. She 
plays the great classic roles with honor and dis- 
tinction. She created Lavinia in the Swedish 

roduction of Mourning Becomes Electra, Irene 
in Idiot’s Delight. 


John Forsell (1868) has long been a leading *# Rolfsen, musical com- 
figure in the Royal Opera of which he was di- a 
rector from 1923-’39. His Don Juan, Almaviva, Figaro, Hans Sachs, 
Scarpia were the mainstay of an important operatic repertory. 


Karl Gerhard (1891) is known as ‘the Swedish Aristophanes’. He is a 
many-sided theatrical genius who produces, writes, acts and performs 
in his own shows, which are witty and satiric political commentaries. 





Herbert Grevenius (1901), dramatic critic of the Stockholm Tid- 
ningen, is a playwright and author, as well. He has recently turned 
his gifts to writing plays for the radio. Among his major dramatic works 
are Sonja, The Black Shirt, The First of May. 


Isaac Grtinewald (1889) is both one of Sweden’s foremost painters 
and most famous stage designers. 


Torsten Hammarén (1884) is an actor and 
director at the Town Theatre of Gothenburg. 
He has played many leading parts besides 
scoring marked success for his direction of 
Hoppla, Fourney’s End, and Miracle at Verdun. 


Harry Roeck Hansen (1891), director of the 
Blanche Theatre, has with his wife, Ester 
Roeck Hansen, specialized in producing mod- 
ern plays, with special emphasis on the en- SSS = 
semble. His small theatre serves as a testing- enamel 
ground for young talents. Thor Moden, burlesque comic. 





Lars Hanson (1886) is today one of the leading actors at the Royal 
Dramatic. His repertory includes such Shakespearean roles as Richard 
III, King Lear, Iago, etc. . . . and such modern parts as Orin Mannon 
in Mourning Becomes Electra, Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment, 


and leading roles in Strindberg, Schiller and Ibsen. In Hollywood he 
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has appeared with Lillian Gish and other American stars. 


Signe Hasso graduated in 1934 from the Royal Dramatic School 
and was immediately engaged by the theatre for Manuela in Girls in 
Uniform, Muriel in 4h! Wilderness, and other youthful leading roles. 
She has already made her mark as a film star. 


John Jon-And (1889) is one of the principal scene designers for the 
Royal Opera. 


Par Lagerkvist (1891) is both novelist and play- 

wright. His play, The Hangman, an impassioned 

protest against violence and dictatorship, was 

— y Per Lindberg in Bergen and later in 
ndon, and won him international fame. 


Per Lindberg (1890) is perhaps the most widely 
known of Sweden’s directors. His work has included 
dramatic and film criticism, the writing of several 
books on the theatre and a distinguished career as 
director in Sweden, Scandinavia and London. 








Sture Lagerwall, 
juvenile. 


Sandro Malmquist (1901) is a producer and di- 
rector at the Nya Teatern in Stockholm, where 
modern, experimental and classic slew are presented. 


Olof Molander (1892), actor, director, and for many years head of 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre, is widely known for his brilliant and 
imaginative direction. Under his influence the Royal Dramatic Thea- 
tre reached a remarkable level of performance, production and mise- 
en-scéne. Since 1938 he has directed films as well as theatre. 


Sven-Erik Skawonius (1908). Scene designer for the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre. His settings for The Green Pastures, Lysistrata, Cenodoxus, 
Crime and Punishment, have been particularly admired. 


Knut Strom (1887) is both a scene designer and one of the directors 
at the Gothenborg Town Theatre for which he planned the modern 
and elaborate stage house. 


Tora Teje, a leading actress of the Royal Dramatic Theatre, plays 
such roles as Salome, St. Joan, Céliméne, Lady Macbeth, Medea, and 
several American parts, especially by O’Neill and Maxwell Anderson. 


Inga Tidblad, making her debut as Ariel in The Tempest in 1922, has 
since played a variety of roles including Billie in Broadway, the daugh- 
ter in Yes, My Darling Daughter, and Marie in The Masque of Kings. 


Stig Torsslow is a journalist, historian of the theatre and an in- 
structor in the Royal Dramatic School in Stockholm. 
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KARL GERHARD, the ‘Swedish Aristophanes’, playwright, actor, pro- 
ducer, comedian, is here seen in one of his popular characterizations, that of a 
genial, sharp-witted tough whose topical song is both engaging and satirical. 
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Opera 
FOLKE H. TORNBLOM 


HE sTORY of Swedish opera embraces both the institution in 
On techie and Swedish opera composition. King Gustaf III not 
only instituted the opera, in 1773, but wrote a rough draft of the text 
of the opening work, for which Francesco Uttini, then conductor of 
the Court orchestra, composed the music. 

Ten years later, opera was installed in a building of its own, which 
was used until 1891, when it was superseded by a new one which is 
still in use. The opera stage in Stockholm is the only permanent one 
in the country. But Gothenburg (the second city in importance in 
Sweden) has produced a varying program of opera and operetta at 
the Large Theatre during this century, and has shown a pioneer spirit 
in the encouragement of modern operatic works. 

The history of the Stockholm opera does not differ essentially 
from that of other institutions of the kind. It has enjoyed periods of 
brilliant success and suffered periods of decline. On the whole, it has 
kept fairly well abreast of the times in its own sphere. That it has been 
able to do so and, at the same time, acquire a repertory comprising 
the masterpieces of the world in opera, becoming an instrument of 
cultural importance for Sweden, is due to the fact that, since its 
inception, it has been allied with the State, and has been able to rely 
upon the State for financial help. It has thus been in a position to give 
worthy performances at a comparatively low cost to the operagoer. 
There has always been more stress on the work produced than on the 
attraction of star singers or conductors. Nevertheless, the Swedish 
opera stage has produced world-famous artists. It suffices to mention 
here such examples as Jenny Lind and Kristina Nilsson, and the names 
of the Court singer, John Forsell (who was Director-General of the 
Opera from 1923 to 1939) and of Harald André, the famous regisseur 
who has succeeded him. Gertrud Palsson-Wettergren, Joel Berglund 
and Jussi Bjérling, three of the present generation of opera stars, are 
among the singers known to the musical public of the United States. 
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Compared with the number of our artists that have been enthusi- 
astically acclaimed abroad by both public and critics, the number of 
Swedes whose operas have been produced abroad is insignificant. It 
was, in fact, a long time before Swedish opera attained what can be 
described as its own or a national style, and it is the sad truth that 
it has never been produced extensively. 

The program laid down for Swedish opera by Gustaf III’s first 
theatre intendant, Count Ehrensvard, was almost too strictly ad- 
hered to. It was exhorted to ‘unite the splendor of French with the 
charm of Italian opera’. And to these ingredients Swedish operatic 
works, in the nineteenth century, added the honeyed sweetness of 
German romantic opera. This is most marked from the turn of the 
century onward, especially in the works of Andreas Hallén, which are 
profoundly influenced by Wagner. 

It was Richard Wagner’s art and ideas that led to the develop- 
ment of a national style in Swedish opera. Efforts in this direction had 
been evident in the latter half of the nineteenth century, notably on 
the part of August Séderman in his orchestral compositions for dra- 
matic works, choral works and ballads. It is still a profound source of 
regret to the lovers of music in Sweden that Sdéderman’s life was cut 
short before he achieved the task of composing an opera of national 
character. However, his Swedish style, coupled with the wealth of 
expression in Swedish folk music, attracted the attention of Wilhelm 
Peterson-Berger at an early stage of his musical career, and his con- 
tact with Wagner’s works and theories was, so to speak, the match 
applied to the dynamite. Like Wagner, Peterson-Berger is not only a 
composer but a dramatist of merit, and can therefore fulfil the demand 
that Wagner made upon the composer of music drama — that he 
should be able to compose his own text as well. 

His study of Wagner’s art and his discussions of it in the paper to 
which he was a contributor (his musical critiques penned over the 
signature P.-B. created a stir for almost thirty years) bore practical 
fruit in 1903 in a music drama, Ran. Its text is completely Wagner- 
esque: a Tannhauser drama transplanted into Swedish sagaland, with 
the typical Wagner redemptive thought as the sustaining motive. His 
music, on the other hand, is refreshingly free from the slavish admira- 
tion that spoiled Hallén’s works — Harald Viking and Valdemarsskat- 
ten (Valdemar’s Treasure) — and that was also strongly apparent in 
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Wilhelm Stenhammar’s Tirfing and in Gillet pa Solhaug (The Feast at 
Solhaug), of which the text had been written by Ibsen. 

It is from Swedish folk music that Ran imbibed its color and at- 
mosphere, and it is this adherence to melancholy Nordic tones that 
has guided Peterson-Berger away from the hypnotic Wagnerian circle 
to Arnijot (1910) — probably his best work. Arnijot has been called 
‘the Swedish national opera’, and if this title somewhat overshoots 
the mark, 4rn/jot may still be characterized as the opera that most 
nearly merits it, first, because the action is laid in the province of 
Jamtland, in the north of Sweden; second, because of its tone lan- 
guage. 

The opera did not, however, command the interest of the nation. 
The text (written by the composer) is permeated by Nietzschean 
thought and the music by Wagner’s leitmotiv technique. The recita- 
tive, however, is purely Swedish and rooted in the word-melody of the 
Swedish language. This style, built on the Wagnerian principle without 
losing any of its peculiarly Swedish character, is perhaps one of the 
most important gains to recent Swedish music. (It reached its climax 
in Adils and Elisiv, 1927.) What is most appreciated in Arnijot is, 
however, not the recitative passages, but the descriptive lyrical pas- 
sages, especially those in the wilderness scene of the second act, which 
rise to such a height as to make this music drama well worth being 
heard outside the bounds of Sweden. 

Finally, with Domesdagsprofeterna (The Prophets of Doomsday, 
1919), the action of which is laid in the University city of Uppsala 
during the seventeenth century, Peterson-Berger tried to create a 
polyphonic, humorous opera in festive tone language. 

The Swedish opera composers who are Peterson-Berger’s juniors 
have not followed in his footsteps. On the contrary, they have often 
purposely taken a stand against him. They have not worked with 
Wagner’s principles before their eyes. Instead, they have tried to 
amalgamate the style of romantic opera in general with Swedish folk 
music. This applies especially to Kurt Atterberg, well known as a 
symphonic composer, who in Béckahdsten (1925), text by Anders 
Osterling, created a fine opera replete with the atmosphere of the 
scene of the action — the country of Skane. In the opera Fanal 
(1934) Atterberg again demonstrated his extraordinary technical 
ability and the romantic viewpoint on which his art is based. The 
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subject of Fanal is taken from Germany of the sixteenth century. 

Ture Rangstrém’s best theatrical effort is the orchestral music he 
composed in 1922 for Strindberg’s drama, The Bridal Crown. Much of 
it is in recitative, though it is neither in the Wagnerian spirit nor built 
upon the rhythm and melody of the Swedish language. It is in a kind 
of modern Italian style reminiscent of Puccini. But the music of The 
Bridal Crown betrays the existence of a singular and interesting per- 
sonality behind it. That which gives the musical poet, Rangstrém, 
such pronounced musical individuality — namely, the intensity of his 
atmosphere and the sharpness of his dramatic expression — is also 
present in his opera. 

If one excepts Peterson-Berger, who stands practically alone, 
Swedish opera has not yet developed a definite style of its own, though 
experiments have not been lacking. Natanael Berg followed his Lei/a 
(1912), which showed the influence of Strauss, with Engelbrekt, writ- 
ten on a national theme, while Fudith, based on Hebbel’s text, was 
definitely experimental in mood. Hilding Rosenberg with Resa ill 
Amerika (Voyage to America) tried to bring opera up to date by em- 
ploying a modern tone language in a modern milieu. In Marionettes 
he introduced a speaking part among the singing roles. The youngest 
of Sweden’s opera composers, Lars Erik Larsson, born in 1908, re- 
turned in his Princess of Cyprus (1937) to a style that is almost ro- 
mantic. 

Since all these operas, with their varying techniques and ap- 
proaches, were produced during the last ten years, it is impossible at 
the moment to predict what path Swedish opera will follow. 
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Old and new, exemplified by the 
Royal Opera House, Stockholm, a 
fine example of late nineteenth 
century style, and the modern 
municipal theatre at Malmé de- 
signed by Sigurd Lewerentz. 
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Signe Hasso in Easip 


Inga Tidblad in 4s You Like It 





YOUNG ACTRESSES of the Royal Dr 
matic Theatre appear regularly on the screen 
Inga Tidblad, one of the most gifted of th 
younger group, is more closely associated with 
the stage than the films, though she has dont 
her share in both. Ingrid Bergman has already 
made her mark in America in both film and 
Anders Henrikson and Ingrid Berg- theatre. Signe Hasso is announced as due®™ 
man in the film .4 Woman’s Face. appear in Hollywood films next season. 
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The Motion Picture 
EUGENIE SODERBERG 


I’ was probably only by chance that the Swedish state, by tradition 
the purveyor of cultural entertainment to the people, did not 
take over the control of motion pictures when they first appeared. 
Or perhaps the leaders of the state did not at that time realize that 
the film would attain such world-wide importance. The radio ap- 
peared much later. By that time it seemed a matter of course for 
the state to intervene in the choice of programs, and today the 
government elects the majority of the group that holds the radio con- 
cession. It is careful: that no private business interest or advertising 
shares in the programs, and that much time is given to popular educa- 
tion. In the same way museums, the opera, ballet and a group of 
theatres are supervised by the Department of Popular Education. 
The relation between the motion picture and the state is the only one 
in the field that is not so close. 

This is not to say that there is no cultural control of motion 
picture activities. There is, to begin with, a censorship. But more 
important than this, Swedish criticism has assumed the role of the 
producers’ conscience. In the large cities especially, but often too 
in small towns, critics are in sharp conflict with producers who offer 
films on too low a level, and no threat of advertising cancellations 
affects the critics’ opposition. Critics do not, however, overlook the 
fact that the motion picture is chiefly for the entertainment and recrea- 
tion of the masses. But that is not taken to be a bar to raising the 
level of public taste. For a long time there was an immediate and 
popular response to any farce that contained a ‘limping Lena’ or a 
‘cross-eyed Per’, favorite Swedish types in slapstick comedy. How- 
ever poor the acting or careless the script, the lowest form of farce 
was always sure of a full house, until a few years ago authors, critics 
and an army from the Swedish Who’s Who held a protest meeting in 
Stockholm’s biggest public hall and forced a brush-up of such pro- 


ductions. An interesting feature of this protest was that it was directed 
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not only against the producers of such pictures but against the actors. 
How, the public asked, could Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s heirs sink 
so low? How could the stars of the great playhouses and the favorites 
of the summer theatres consider it compatible with their dignity to 
appear in such films? The protest touched upon the close connection 
between the Swedish theatre and the motion picture, and insisted 
that the younger sister must not be permitted to destroy the reputa- 
tion of the stage as a medium for culture and education. 

Almost all important Swedish film actors come from the stage, and 
few of them ever devote themselves entirely to pictures. Most of 
them are under contract at various theatres and make their films 
during the summer months. In fact, film work in Sweden is done al- 
most entirely in the warm season, as during the long winter the country 
is more or less buried under snow and is shrouded in darkness. In 
spite of the possibility for winter sports which the winter climate 
affords, the Swedes love best the short, lovely summer, and a Swedish 
picture seems almost impossible that is not made on location with 
waving fields and rushing brooks or great forests as a background and 
with a cottage near a lake at sunset. Few studio pictures such as are 
made in other countries appear in Sweden. 

Actors usually regard their film work as a spare-time job and, if 
it were not for the large salaries paid, pictures would seem to be 
only a hobby for them. The legitimate theatre, the revue, the ballet 
and the opera provide the players for the motion pictures. The 
only players without stage experience are, generally speaking, the 
attractive young women who supply the films’ constant demand for 
new faces. For this reason, theatre directors and film directors in 
Sweden work in close contact and profit by the association both 
artistically and financially. This too is why all of the studios are lo- 
cated in or near Stockholm, the centre of Sweden’s cultural life, al- 
though the climate of the south of Sweden almost matches that of 
California. 

The Swedish film seems completely to refute the thesis that 
theatre actors are not well fitted for motion pictures. They make mis- 
takes to begin with, it is true, and often exaggerate their movement 
and their speech, but they gradually learn the necessities of screen 
technique and their stage experience helps the picture as a whole. 
On the other hand, playing in films is found to be an excellent dis- 
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cipline for an actor, and many well-known players have deepened and 
improved their performances after they began their film careers. Gésta 
Ekman, for instance, was not only one of Sweden’s leading actors, 
but a popular film star as well, who successfully adapted his stage 
technique to the cinema. 

The cult of the star has never taken on the same proportions in 
Sweden that it has in America. Rarely is a picture built around a star, 
although one is often made with a star in the leading part, which is 
quite another thing. Usually more importance is attached to the en- 
semble, as might be expected in an art that has a theatre origin, and 
from artists that have brought with them the tradition of collective 
work and good comradeship. 

Without the star system as a focus, it is usually the director who 
gives the film its character, and directors are apt to continue in a 
genre in which they have had a success. Generally this directorial 
leadership is attributed to the lack of good screen scripts, but it may 
also be due to the inability of the director to discover new writing 
talent. 

Gustaf Molander, one of the most gifted directors, has repeatedly 
tried to tear himself away from social comedy where every opening 
door admits a count or a banker, professions which are rare in Sweden. 
He has tried dramas and historical pictures, but always returns to the 
conventional comedy of manners. Molander’s films, 4 Night, Inter- 
mezzo, 4 Woman’s Face, belong to the history of the best Swedish 
films. 

A veteran film director is Sigurd Wallén, the actor, who undoubt- 
edly holds the record for the number of pictures produced, from the 
simplest farces and popular comedies to historical films that have 
documentary value. 

Two other actor-directors have made names for themselves — An- 
ders Henrikson, who likes to present young people in modern environ- 
ment, particularly Swedish sailors at home or in foreign harbors. An 
excellent actor himself, he is also an able instructor, and his films 
show this quality. Per-Axel Branner, known as both theatre director 
and actor, made a real contribution with the film Con/ffict after a 
script by Josef Kjellgren. It was a play with a social background deal- 
ing with the relation between men and machines. Branner’s later 
comedies, too, have shown him to be a director of whom much may 
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be expected as he broadens his experience in the modern field. 

Temporarily, S. Bauman reigns in the field of the problem of 
modern youth in the great city of Stockholm. He tells his tales slowly, 
his happenings are commonplace, but because he speaks of the people 
he has the people’s undivided interest. A part of his success is also 
due to his choice of two leading players, Sture Lagerwall and Signe 
Hasso who, like so many Swedish film stars, is slated to come to 
America where Ingrid Bergman and Sweden’s most famous screen 
actress, Greta Garbo, have preceded her. 

Even a well-known opera director, Ragnar Hyltén-Cavallius, 
has had success in the field of film direction, especially in certain pic- 
tures with historical background. 

But the big name in the film world today is that of Per Lindberg, 
who, after many years in important theatre posts in Stockholm and in 
the provinces, has now turned his attention entirely to motion pic- 
tures. He is a disciple of Erwin Piscator. He seems to have made 
it his special task to present film versions of the most modern Swedish 
novels, which he adapts in collaboration with the author. He is a man 
of marked personality, with a strong feeling for dramatic effect. 

There is one interesting contrast between the theatre and the 
film in Sweden. The theatre gives the public an outlook on the drama 
of the whole world and gives Swedish actors the opportunity to play 
such parts as Othello, the Cid, Medea or the women in Mourning 
Becomes Electra. But the films in Sweden deal with everyday people 
and their little passions. They are played simply, with little gesture 
and everyday dialogue. In other countries actors often portray people 
of other nationalities in exotic surroundings. Swedish motion pictures 
with few exceptions present life in Sweden. The Swedish film is, in 
fact, almost a day-by-day diary of the ordinary life of the people, 
with an acceptable happy ending. But everyone who works in the 
film — the script writer, the director, the architect and the actor — 
tries to present this life as truly as possible. 


























The Ballet 


CALLE FLYGARE 


HE ART Of the ballet, in its modern meaning, is drama based upon 

dancing and pantomime without words. It was perfected in the 
eighteenth century, and it is to Noverre that much of the credit for 
this is due. The Scandinavian countries, though they are remote 
from the world’s events, could not long remain untouched by the 
development of this branch of art. 

Denmark, which lies nearest to the Continent, was from the first 
the most fortunately placed in this regard. Sweden was a good second; 
Norway has never possessed either a national ballet or a national 
opera. As early as 1775 the Italian ballet-master Vincenzo Galeotti, a 
pupil of Angiolini and Noverre, came to Copenhagen. One of his 
ballets, Cupid’s and the Ballet-Master’s Moods, reminiscent of the 
transition from rococo to early romanticism, is still played. In 1830 
Copenhagen again engaged a ballet-master of great attainments, 
Auguste Bournonville, a pupil of the great Vestris and of Gardel in 
Paris. He created fifty-three ballets and innumerable divertissements 
for operas and spectacles. One of his pupils, Lucile Grahn, attained 
world-wide renown when, with Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi and 
Fanny Cerito, she danced the famous Grand Pas de Quatre before the 
King and Queen of England. Bournonville later (1861-1865) became 
chief of the Royal Opera House in Stockholm, but did not do much for 
its ballet. 

The ballet at the Royal Opera in Stockholm — Gustaf III’s fa- 
mous creation that has given the world so many singers — has never 
had the advantage of working under a ballet-master of extraordinary 
ability. Yet Sweden’s ballet has touched the great periods of dance 
history at many points. Filippo Taglioni worked in Sweden in 1803 
and for a few years, but he was a ‘travelling swain’. In Stockholm he 
married the daughter of the Swedish opera singer Karsten, and here, 
in 1804, Marie Taglior:, the most famous dancer of the nineteenth 
century, was born. Ti.c Royal Opera had a Swedish ballet-master 
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named Anders Selinder, whose fame was founded on the fact that he 
was the teacher of Sweden’s greatest nineteenth-century actress, 
Emilie Hégqvist, and that he composed dances for the folk play, 
Varmlanningarna, that are still performed as folk dances at the open- 
air museum, Skansen, in Stockholm. Kristian Johansson, another 
well-known ballet-master, was invited to St. Petersburg by the Czar 
in 1841, and was active as a dancer and ballet-master. As a teacher he 
was a specialist at training ballerinas, and Anna Pavlova, Tamara 
Karsavina, Mathilda Kchessinska, Olga Preobrajenska and Lubov 
Egorova were among his pupils, as were also their colleagues Fokine, 
Mordkin and Adolph Bolm. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Swedish ballet was 
at low ebb, but in 1913 it received a powerful impetus. The Swedish 
opera director, Harald André, known all over the world through his 
direction at Covent Garden in London and La Scala in Milan, went to 
St. Petersburg and engaged Fokine for the Stockholm opera. He had 
already won world-wide fame with Diaghilev’s troupe in Paris in 
1909, and during 1913 and 1914 staged Cleopatra, Schéhérazade, Les 
Sylphides and Carnaval at the Stockholm opera, and brought the 
young and talented body of dancers to a position of front rank. During 
the Great War, when Fokine lived in Denmark, the more advanced 
amongst the Swedish ballet dancers journeyed down there to study 
under him. Thanks to the ballet patron and enthusiast, Rolf de Maré, 
a troupe of Fokine’s pupils, called “Les Ballets Suédois’ was organized 
in 1920. Of these Jenny Hasselquist, Carina Ari and Jean Bérlin were 
the principals. Les Ballets Suédois travelled over the whole of Europe 
and the United States. Opinions differ as to the group’s significance 
during the four years of its existence. With the ballets Midsommarvaka 
(Midsummer Night), Favitska Fungfruarna (The Foolish Virgins) and 
Offerlunden (The Sacrificial Grove), de Maré and Jean Borlin gave to 
the world a taste of Swedish folklore. But the Swedish ballet was most 
important as an experimental stage for a phalanx of young French 
artists in the early 1920's. Jean Cocteau, the poet; Auric, Honegger, 
Milhaud, Satie, Poulenc, the composers; Jean Hugo and Fernand 
Léger, the painters; René Clair, the film director — all learned much 
of the demands of the stage from Les Ballets Suédois. Even famous 
writers like Paul Claudel and Luigi Pirandello wrote scenarios for this 
young Swedish troupe. A Bérlin ballet was written for the United 
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BALLET OF THE ROBOTS with music by Axel Witzansky, designed by 
Harald Garmland, produced in a revue at the South Theatre, Stockholm. 
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BOLERO by Maurice Ravel with costumes and scenery by Jon-And and 
choreography by Sven Age Larsen, under the direction of Herbert Sandberg 
at the Royal Opera House in Stockholm. 
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States and called Within the Quota. Gerald Murphy wrote the text and 
designed the decorations and Cole Porter wrote the music. 

__ At home, the Fokine tradition was upheld in the Stockholm opera 
for some years after the World War by two of Fokine’s pupils, Sven 
Tropp and Lisa Steier. But during the regime of the old singer Forsell, 
who became director-general at the Opera in 1924 and remained until 
1939, the ballet declined, partly owing to his lack of interest and 
partly on account of his unhappy choice of ballet-masters. Despite 
this the ballet has maintained a certain standard, and has pre- 
sented many of the great European successes: L’Oiseau de Feu, 
Pulcinella, Petrouchka, La Boutique Fantasque, Le Tricorne, Le Train 
Bleu, Bolero. Even Forsell during the last few years began to under- 
stand that the ordinary ballet-master was incompetent and engaged 
Carina Ari, the prima ballerina of ‘Les Ballets Suédois’, for a tempo- 
rary stay. She had been at the Grand Opera and Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, where she married the well-known composer and conductor, 
Ingelbrecht. Here she has staged several of her successes from the 
Paris operas, among others Rayon de Lune. Further, we have had 
visits from the ballet-masters Harald Lander and Svend-Aage Larsen 
of the flourishing Copenhagen ballet, each time with a stimulating 
effect. Now that Harald André, a warm friend of the ballet, has be- 
come director-general (June 1, 1939), much may be hoped of the fu- 
ture, for the younger artists who have come directly from Valborg 
Franchi’s school are promising. 

Apart from the Stockholm Opera there exists a small private 
ballet troupe of high artistic aims under the leadership of Jenny 
Hasselquist (perhaps Fokine’s most gifted pupil during his 1913-1914 
sojourn), who was famous all over the world as a film actress of the 
silent film epoch. What impress this venture will make upon the 
course of Swedish ballet remains to be seen. 
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GUSTAV THE GREAT 
Gustav Adolf the Great, by Nils 
Ahnlund. Princeton University 
Press: $3. 

HE American Scandinavian Foun- 

dation, through the Princeton 
University Press, has just added an- 
other to the long list of excellent vol- 
umes interpreting Scandinavian life, 
history and art to the American peo- 
ple. Mr. Ahnlund’s biography of 
Sweden’s great Vasa king is perhaps 
less close to our immediate concern 
than the life of many other kings of 
Sweden would be. To theatre people, 
in fact, the great King will always be 
Gustaf III, whose portrait is the 
frontispiece of this issue and whose 
history is closely allied to the develop- 
ment of the modern dramatic arts. 
Yet the story of this earlier Gustav 
Adolf, who died in 1632 — the great 
leader, the great Protestant, the 
friend of the people— presents a 
portrait that is an excellent back- 
ground for what we know of Sweden 
today and what we feel about her. He 
was, as so many of Sweden’s kings 
have been, ‘a lover of all arts and 
sciences’. It was he who made a gift 
of hereditary lands to the University 
of Uppsala. And although he was a 
soldier and died in battle, it was his 
ideal to ‘leave a kingdom enriched 
and at peace’. And once, before going 
out to fight, he even sat down to com- 
pose his soul through verse, verse that 
will not stand as poetry, indeed, but 
today as always for its context, as in 
this simple stanza: 
“Yet must thou steel thy purpose so 
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That no dismay thy heart appall 

And stoutly stand by virtue’s side 

While empires rock and kingdoms 
fall.’ 

It is only honest to admit that not 
much of Gustav Adolf’s life and even 
less of his biography is devoted to his 
relation to the arts. The problem of 
the Baltic, the eternal struggle and 
cross-struggles between Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Germany, were always being renewed 
afresh in one form or another, always 
bitter and bloody and stormy. And 
the King’s life was steadily the centre 
of such storms, heightened by the 
fight to establish the Lutheran Church 
safely in his home land. But if this 
history, this ordinary history of inter- 
nation strife and the struggle of men 
for power, well told as it is by Mr. 
Ahnlund, would have seemed old- 
fashioned yesterday it is new, again, 
today. What is most interesting 
however, is the King’s relation to his 
people, to the land he loved, to the 
ideals that he stood for, — all of this 
as a background for what we know of 
the civilized life that Sweden has led 
for so many generations. 


THREE DRAMATIC MINDS 
Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, edited by Ridgeley Tor- 
rence. Macmillan: $2.50. Magic 
Motorways, by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Random House: $3.50. Design 
This Day, by Walter Dorwin Teague. 
Harcourt, Brace: $6. 

HE three books bound together by 

this review, each of which is sure 
to earn particular attention, will prob- 
ably never be mentioned together 
anywhere else. For it is not really the 
special virtues of each volume and not 
their relation to the theatre that 
places them here, but rather the single 
fact that they are the remarkable 
product of three remarkable minds 
with certain facets that are essentially 
dramatic, minds that turned eagerly 
to the theatre and found no satisfac- 
tory tie to bind them there. They are 
examples of what our American the- 
atre loses by not keeping its doors 
wide open to our best imaginations. 

The first of these volumes is Selected 

Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 





edited by Ridgeley Torrence, anja, 
names both of the poet and of higatf 
tor are reminders, sharply 
mented by passages in the lets 
of the days when William V, 
Moody’s Great Divide turned the he 
and the labors of a whole generaye 
of American poets to playwriting. fj 
learning the technique of playwrity 
outside of the theatre’s closed dooy 
an impossible task, and pa 
‘E.A.’s’ letters are another proofy 
this. The letters themselves, with& 
fine, sensitive presence they crem 
and their suggestion of the poet's 
proach to his poetry, to his friew 
and to the life of his day, will berg 
with eager appreciation, especially 
everyone who loves ‘Ben Jong 
Entertains a Man from Stratford’ 
Norman Geddes’ imagination, d 
though it is essentially theatrical, isg 
unfettered that it has always beeng 
vious that it could not be satishg 
within the limits of our 
prosceniums. Half a hundred ting 
Mr. Geddes has opened wider visty 
for the theatre, in architecture, desig, 
lighting and production. But 
often the gates of the theatre’s lith 
fears have closed upon his project 
And so it is quite natural to find him 
turning his gaze outward and dram 
tizing the machine age, as he dida 
the most exciting spectacle of th 
World’s Fair, the General Mota 
Futurama. And it is not surprising® 
find that work again opening new ¥ 
tas, which are recorded in the bot 
which he calls Magic Motorways,é 
which the Futurama is only the ow 
post. His book bears a dedication ® 
the fifty million young Americans 
the generation of our grandchild 
to whom all that is written here # 
be a commonplace’. But both i 
children and the adults of M 












Geddes’ own generation will look will} 


admiration and amazement upon & 
illustrations in this book which 4 
ries you now, as his magic moto 
may in time, across the country if 
day. 

All over the World’s Fair thereat 
evidences of the theatre quality @ 
Walter Dorwin Teague’s sense oft 
design that belongs to our day and@ 
his natural instinct to dramatize ® 
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tation. Most of the people who 

Mr. Teague and who have fol- 

his excellent leadership in 

: jal art will not associate him 
with the theatre; but some few with 
memories may remember the 

days of his deep interest and active 
influence in the organization of the- 
atre audiences and in the work of the 
Forest Hills Players, and will wish 
that something might have remained 
to the theatre of the splendid talents 
that have gone into the work repre- 
sented by Design This Day: the Tech- 
nique of Order in the Machine Age. 
Mr. Teague says that we may look 
forward to ‘an era of unimagined well- 
being’ if we realize the possibilities 
that are open to us today. It remains 
only to be said that we will never 
realize those possibilities if we close 
the doors of art—of any art and 
jally of the theatre—to such 
minds as those of Mr. Robinson, Mr. 


Geddes, Mr. Teague. 


SHAW AND YEATS 
The Real Bernard Shaw, by Mau- 
rice Colbourne. Dodd, Mead: $2.75. 
Last Poems and Plays, by W. B. 
Yeats. Macmillan: $1.75. 
| ger Co.sourne’s ‘real Shaw’ 
is the earnest Puritan, the 
‘moral revolutionary’, the man who 
was ‘not a dramatist first and fore- 
most, but a preacher and a teacher’. 
His message, culled from four million 
Shavian words, is made to explain 
the man. 

Such a thesis, admirably presented 
in aconcise biographical frame, hangs 
upon two premises both of which 
would seem incredible were the play- 
wright any other than Shaw: here in- 
deed are plays and prefaces which re- 
veal personal beliefs with a minimum 
of ambiguity, and a man who is what 
he believes. The Shavian humor 
affords the only stumbling-block, and 
itisneatly disposed of: the humor has 
befuddled not the message but the 
audience; we persist in thinking Shaw 
funny at the very moments when he 
means to be most serious. 

_ If this be true, then the ‘real Shaw’ 
‘84 monster, an almost disembodied 
(and certainly vegetable-fed) intel- 
lect whose only passionate attach- 
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ments have been ideas, which has 
found serenity and even optimism in 
the conviction of its own rationality 
and good sense as compared with the 
minds of the rest of mankind, and 
whose message, Breed Virtue — since 
we are to take it at its face value — 
might be Stalin’s or Hitler’s. The 
author remarks Shaw’s ‘lack of com- 
mon touch with humanity’, thus 
clinching his case and, incidentally, 
pronouncing death-sentence upon his 
work. Measured in its admiration and 
shrewd in its criticism, the book was 
not intended as an epitaph; but, then, 
many unpremeditated epitaphs are 
being written in this day of fire and 
blood. 

Yeats’ genius, on the contrary, 
needs neither memorial nor monu- 
ment. Even though ‘Hector is dead 
and there’s a light in Troy,... 
Lovers of horses and women shall, 
From marble of broken sepulchre 
. . . Or any rich, dark nothing dis- 
inter The workman, noble and saint’ 
that this poet was. The last poems and 
plays are the work of a man whose 
body had aged and whose world had 
become stale — ‘Conduct and work 
grow coarse, and coarse the soul.’ 
Illusions evaporated and even inspira- 
tion thinned out, leaving the poet ly- 
ing ‘in the foul rag-and-bone shop of 
the heart’. But tne poet found ‘an 
old man’s frenzy’, ‘an old man’s eagle 
mind’. Tenderness of skin conjoined 
with toughness of imagination and 
fidelity to his craft—‘learn your 
trade, Sing whatever is well made’ — 
these fed Yeats’ vigor to the end. 

The plays in this volume are too 
‘inner’, one suspects, for stage pres- 
entation, their symbols of today’s 
ordeal dredged from too far beneath 
the surface of consciousness to be 
capable of visualization except in 
the imagination’s eye. But they will 
be read, and their companion verse, 
long after lesser writing has become 
food for the scholiasts. And there 
are lines that cleanse and comfort 
even now: 


I have heard that hysterical women 
say 

They are sick of the palette and 
fiddle-bow, 

Of poets that are always gay, 


For everybody knows or else should 
know 
That if nothing drastic is done 
Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 
Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 
Until the town lie beaten flat . . . 
All men have aimed at, found and 
lost; 
Black out; 
head: 
Tragedy wrought to its uttermost . . . 
Old civilizations put to the sword . . . 
All things fall and are built again, 
And those that build them again are 
gay. 


Heaven blazing into the 


Jean Racine, by A. F. B. Clark. 
Harvard University Press: $3.50. 
THE Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature Mr. A. F. B. 
Clark, Professor of French in the 
University of British Columbia, has 
added a revealing portrayal of the 
character and the plays of Jean 
Racine. We know less and understand 
less about this classic French drama- 
tist than about any other man of 
equal stature in European literature. 
If any approach could wean us from 
our ignorance, it would be the one 
which Mr. Clark uses, building up the 
period in which Racine lived and his 
personal relation to the life of his 
times, and especially to the life of the 
court which dominated his times, as a 
background for Racine’s playwriting, 
and following this with a perceptive 
analysis of the dramas themselves. 
In all of this the author has done an 
excellent job. And if, in the end, 
Racine remains as distant as ever from 
our minds and hearts, the fault is not 
in his newest biographer. 

All the quotations from Racine’s 
plays which Mr. Clark uses in French 
in his text, he gives again in transla- 
tion in an appendix. The translations 
are, almost without exception, exe- 
crable, and yet no critic would care 
to be challenged to improve upon 
them himself. For what the French 
call the elegance, the restraint, the 
grand perspective of Racine’s poetic 
line is, even in the original — at 
least to those of us who have begun 
this study with the prejudice — still 
mainly bombast and pomposity. Nor 
does the subject matter of his plays — 
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SUSANNAH & THE ELDERS, WHAT SAY 
THEY, GOLDEN LEGEND OF SHULTS, 
KITCHEN COMEDY 


James Bridie 
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Ernest Hemingway 1.75 


LAST POEMS & PLAYS 
William 8. Yeats 


LOVE FOR LOVE (Players Edition) 
William Congreve 


3.00 
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1.00 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ANDRE LEVINSON 


A STUDY IN 
SPANISH DANCING 


With forty illustrations 


Price: $10.00 
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40 East 49th St. =. New York, N.Y. 





the brutal loves and hates, poisonings 
and revenges — take on a nobler as- 
pect when they are seen as realistic 
portrayals of the actual happenings 
that surrounded Racine, rather than 
as the exaggerations of an overstim- 
ulated artistic mind. 
Perhaps the only way to arrive at 

a full appreciation of the quality so 
admired and respected in all of France 
is to approach Racine’s plays already 
imbued with that appreciation, or as 
Racine himself once said, talking of 
certain cloisters, 

‘Il faut, pour en bien révérer 

Les augustes merveilles, 

Et les taire et les adorer.’ 


John Gay, Favorite of the Wits, by 

William Henry Irving. Duke Uni- 

versity Press: $3.50. 

6 J IFz is a jest; and all things show 
it. 

I thought so once; but now I know it.’ 


Gay’s own epitaph, inscribed on his peop 


monument in Westminster Abbey, 
fitly commemorates the poet who is 
remembered today almost exclusively 
for his laughter. The author of The 
Beggars’ Opera dabbled in almost 
every form of literary exercise popu- 
lar in his day. He wrote eclogues and 
fables, commemorative verses, bucolic 
poems, pastorals, comedies, farces, 
tragedies. An intimate friend of 
Swift, Arbuthnot and Pope, he was 
one of the busiest literary hacks of his 
day, but it is his Newgate allegory 
that has made him immortal. Pro- 
duced in 1728, it has been revived 
again and again, almost always with 
success. Its light-hearted satire, its 
brilliant wit and sardonic gaiety 
proved as fresh as ever when Nigel 
Playfair produced it twenty years 
ago. Even in this year of anxiety and 
horror, it was able to hold its own 
in a blacked-out London when the 
Glyndebourne Opera company staged 
it under John Gielgud’s direction. 
Now for the first time a really 
exhaustive account of the poet’s life 
is available. With scholarly patience, 
Mr. Irving has studied the memoirs, 
letters and innumerable quarrelsome 
pamphlets of that pamphleteering 
age, and gleaned from them a mosaic 
of facts which build up a portrait of 





an amiable if unromantic 
a man who rose from the 
position of ’prentice to a silk 
to be the intimate of the » 
distinguished men of letters oft 
day, and the warm friend of dy 
esses, courtiers and nobles } 
sharp-tongued Pope wrote of him 
‘Of manners gentle, of 
mild, p: 
In wit a man; simplicity a child” 
With native humour temp’ ring 
tuous rage, # = 
Formed to delight at once an 
the age; 2 
Above temptation, in a low ce 
And uncorrupted, ev’n . 














great; 
A safe companion and an 


Unblam’d through life; | 
thy end.’ 


What distinguished Gay from 
of his fellow scribblers was thi 
never entirely lost his taste for} 
le. He knew his London th 
oughly and loved it well. Hew 
favorite of the ballad sin le 
whom he wrote innumerable 
Though his Newgate Chie 
fences, his Peachums, 
and Pollys live in a cloug 
land of satiric fantasy, yet th 
from reality. His mental p | 
was rich in London typeal fe 
flower girls to highwaymen,” 
hucksters to Tyburn rakes. 
Trivia is a colorful picture of Lom 
wanderings and London lore 
knew the haunts of the city’s # gas 
sters, and wrote a ballad on 
Blake, alias Bleuskin, who : 
the throat of Jonathan Wild “# 
stood his Tryal in Old Bailey. 
knew Court life as well and a 
himself and his audience by 
his highwaymen, whores and fi 
ape the manners of St. James's 
they pursued their delightfully 
and topsy-turvy way. The satife 
Walpole’s government gave a # 
undercurrent to the surface 
and taken altogether, the play- 
refused by Colley Cibber and 
luctantly produced by his 
Rich, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields—}) 
came over night the hit of the deca 
the play which made ‘Gay rich # 
Rich gay’, as well it might. 



















ay TORA TEJE, Sweden’s leading actress, as Elizabeth in Ferdinand Bruckner’s 
dm Elizabeth of England given at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
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IVAN HEDQUIST as Claudius in Hamlet. This portrait, painted by Dardel, 
of a great actor now dead, hangs in a place of honor in the Royal Theatre. DRA 
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. SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
21st Season 
June 29 to Sept. 1 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTION 
Special Course in Playwriting 
Weekly Public Performances 
Choral Speaking — Aug. 25-Sept. 1 


For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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26th Year 
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PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 
Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORK 
(Aug. 12-31) 
Separate Children’s Department 
Exroll Now for Fall Term 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


( UR professional and practical training has 

gained us 50 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing * Acting - Directing - 
Writing « Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 
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Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
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learning. Talent Scouts can see Alviene Students to 


| advantage 6 times a week. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 

pears in parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart's excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woolcott, as per- 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day’s beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 
in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 

| music and Robert Alton dances. 





| 

THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. 9) gay evening 

with Thurberesque overtones when a gen 

tle professor revolts against the predatory 

male. Elliott Nugent, co-author with 
James Thurber, in the lead. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 
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SCHOOL OF Drama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D, Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 
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DIRECTING 
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DESIGN 
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Frank Callender, Roger Tracy 
















Veice and Diction . Mary Agnes Doyle 
Techaical Production and Lighting Howard Wicks 

Wallis Smith. Ade Floreen 
Scene Desiga Spencer Dawes 
Costume Design Virginia Opswig 
Make-Up Frank Callender 
Body Technique. Harnette Louise 
Theatre Managemest — Louse Dale Spoor 





Certificate, 6.F. A. and MFA. Degrees 


For information: Lovise Dole Spoor, Bus. Mgr., 
Dept. T. A, Goodman Memorial Theotre 














THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August 29th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
States Guest Stars each week. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
foice, Dancing, 
Acting 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and 
radio feature 
The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An 
nouncing 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FORTEACHERS 


Write (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
Box 692T Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Interpretation, Directing, 





OIAGE - OUREEN - RADIO 


Prepare for your drama career with practical train- 
ing with organization that produces 60 plays a 
year in $650,000 theatrical “plant.” Twenty-two 
years producing experience. Professional instruc- 
tion in Acting, Directing, Teaching and Technical 
Subjects. Experience before paying audiences. Tal- 
ent scouts attend productions. Playhouse has devel- 
oped more talent for screen than any other source. 
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KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
DU BARRY WAS A LADY 
HIGHER & HIGHER 
TWO FOR THE SHOW 
AQUACADES OF 1940 


FREE 
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See for Yourself continued 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Mar. 26) 


Flora Robeson scores in an English mur 
der mystery. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT (April 
29) Robert Sherwood’s masterly and mov- 
ing picture of the present cataclysm as it 
affected Finland, with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne and an excellent cast 

| giving outstanding performances. 

| LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 

| graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s new 

show to Irving Berlin music riots happily 

| through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


WALK WITH MUSIC (June 4) a musical 
version of Three Blind Mice by Stephen 
Powys, with Kitty Carlisle, Mitzie Green 
and Jack Whiting in the cast. Score by 
Hoagy Carmichael; scenery, Watson 
Barratt; costumes, Lucinda Ballard 
Producer: Ruth Selwyn and Shuberts. 


and Looking Backward 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


| MORNING STAR (A pril 16—June 1) 

HIGHER AND HIGHER (April 4—June 15, re- 
opening Aug. 5) 

PINS AND NEEDLEs (Nov. 27, 1937—June 22, 
1940) 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS (May 23—June 29, re- 
opening Aug. IQ) 
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Our Complete 1940—41 Catalogue 
of Fine Plays 


Dramatists Play Service Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITTLE 
THEATRES 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can 
put you in contact with the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are 


developing new forms of theatre 








are used in 

most of New York's 

plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 
vals, etc. With an entire 
8-story building, we are fully 
equipped for your wants. 
Over 100,000 costumes in 


stock. Send for our estimate. 
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1752 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





equipment, construction and service, 
who will give you the latest news 
concerning lighting, rigging, cos- 
tumes, make-up, architecture, sound 


equipment, acoustics, seating, etc. 
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DEPARTMENT 
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40 East 49th Street 
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offer informed discussions ¢ 
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Broadway in Review: 
the 1939-40 season in retrospect. 
The American Theatre On anj 
Broadway: 
the professional and nen-professiong 
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future of American drama. 


theatre as an industry and theatre as 


Shakespeare: 
tricks versus art in the staging of 
spearean drama. 


Show Shop and Show Business; “ 
ie! 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


Dance in American Patterns: 
the contemporary dance scene — bila 
modern, revue. 


Makers and Masterpieces of Dang 
today’s dancewrights and dancer 
thumbnail biographies. 

Dance and the American 
the emergence of dance as a fom 
regional life and culture. 

| From Drama to Theatre: 
the impact of film, radio, dance, m 


painting and poetry upon the 7 


stage. 


PAOLO MILANO 
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Eleonora Duse — Actress, Arist 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ot MUSIC * DRAMA * DANCE ine 


Professional Training and Experience with Repertory Company 


STAGE * RADIO © OPERA © CONCERTS 


Dedicated to a more coordinated approach in musical and 
dramatic instruction as a basis for further specialized = 
the professional course includes acting, singing and dancing 


FALL TERM — OCTOBER 7th 
COMBINED COURSE OR SEPARATE COURSES DAY AND EVENING 
— Enroliment Limited — 
CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Robert Porterfield, Edward Sheldon. 


Annette C. Herter, Exec. Dir., 114 East 64th St., New York * REgent 7-3838 














THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Norman Brace, Director 
FALL TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23 
ion Now — Limited Enroliment 
TRAINING FOR STAGE, SCREEN, 
RADIO, TELEVISION 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 


Thorough der a facu! 
oats oe mtn bm for ray 
ing and Directing as well as for Acting. 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR 
CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Summer e and School 
The Playhouse, Wilddiobey, Vermont 
For Catalogue address the Secretary Room 605 
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RICE. and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 


States. Guest Stars each week. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students. 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 


Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, Directing, 
Acting. 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and 


radio feature 

The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) 

Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An 
nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Write (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
Box 692T Oak Bluffs, Mass. 








THE ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 


ACTING 


Andrius Jilinsky 

Vera Soloviova 

Hunter 

DIRECTING Andrius Jilinsky 
Gretchen Comegys Daly 


Mary 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


APPLIED ART Ge5eorge Pons 


DANCE Hanya Holm 

VOICE Nadine Aslanoff 
SPEECH Emmie E. Hyams 
MAKE-UP V. Soloviova, B. Tumarin 


Catalogue on request 


= = # Special course for Dramatic Instructors = = «= 
State approval of alertness courses for teachers in Technique of Acting and Speech 
Fully equipped stage, auditorium and classrooms 


Opening October 1, 1940 
330 East 56th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Nancy Rogers, Manager 
22 E. 55th St., N. Y. C. 


PLaze 3-2422 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
Intensive Course in 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
Aug. 25 —Sept. 1 


CECILE DE BANKE, Director 
For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Stock is the Finest Training in 
the World” SARAH BERNHARDT 


Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 
“het by, ACTING 


IN STOCK 
WITH THE 
REGINALD GOODE 
¢ PLAYERS ° 


Winter Season: 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
(75 miles from Broadway) 


NOV. 1st — APRIL 30th 
26 Weeks — 26 Plays 


Under the personal direction of 
REGINALD GOODE 


The only dramatic school in America 
where a Broadway success is produced 
every week with all the LEADING 
parts played by STUDENTS, under 
expert professional direction 





NOTE: 
Applicants will not be eligible for en- 
rollment until they prove their acting 


ability before an audience, during a 
two-week TRIAL period. 


For booklet write 


REGISTRAR, Care Reginald Goode, 
32 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER STOCK THEATRE 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 








STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


23 YEARS of STARMAKING 


JEFFREY LYNN, Irvine Studio 
Graduate, New WARNER BROS. 
STAR with OLIVIA DeHAVIL- 
LAND in **My Love Came Back” 





CLARK GABLE, ALICE BRADY, 
among those trained. 


ENROLL fer WINTER SESSION 
1 Oct. Tth 
Day & Evening Classes 
@ Weekly Plays Before Aatpeee 
@ Motion i ~ Taken of Students 
@ Voice Record Ballroom Dancing 
@ Children's Sotundoy School 
Free Auditions and Career Counsel 
Write for catalog or phone for appointment 


IRVINE STUDIO 
FOR THE THEATRE 


15 W. 67th Street, New York City 
ENdicott 2-3345 
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HE Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to pro- 

vide the best possible training for those who seek stage, screen, 
radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance of theatre 
experts, students learn to act by acting. Major Hollywood studios 
send talent to the Workshop for training and development. 


WORKSHOP 


IN HOLLYWOOD 


Although the Workshop will not, under any circum- 
stances, guarantee employment, it has been signally 
fortunate in securing screen and theatre opportunities 
for its apprentice-actors. Over 60% of the students it 
has trained have been given work by the studios, or in 
radio, recording and theatre fields. 


Enrollment now open for fall term. For catalog, address the 
Registrar, Room 126. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 



















New York Schoo 
) the Theatre 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Directo, 


Helen Gahagan and Melvyn Douglas 
“To every young person Planning gf 
actor's career, we highly recommend.) 
the best the excellent training give, : 
Elizabeth Grimball in her New You 
School of the Theatre” 


Day and Evening Classes open 
October 7th 


119 West 57th St., New York ¢ , 
mela 
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Director and teacher of John Gielgud, Elisabeth 
Bergner, Charles Laughton, etc.; Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, England; Royal Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art, London; Mos- 
cow Theatre Academy, etc. 


COURSES IN ACTING 


for Professionals, Beginners and Teachers. Acting 
of Plays. Speech. Voice Production. Movement. 
Dancing. Mime. Directing. New, professional, 
practical system. Public performances. Students 
appeared on Broadway. 


September 23, 1940 to May 30, 1941 


Enrolment Now 
“You have an unique experience.’’ — G. B. Shaw 


KOMISARJEVSKY THEATRE STUDIO 
15 West 67th Street, N. Y. C. Su 7-0100 








TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


ON THE STAFFS OF 


Tamara Daykarhanove’s School for the Stage 

® Summer Dramatic Workshop at the West- 

chester Playhouse ® Dramatic Workshop of 
the New School for Social Research 


FALL AND WINTER COURSES 


PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Day and Evening 


For information 








29 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Co, 5-5834 








RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


(>= professional and practical training has 
gained us 50 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing - Acting - Directing - 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
of DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 








THE 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


Affiliated with The Little Theatre of St. Louis 
Lake and Waterman, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAROLD BASSAGE, Director 


More than 300 students in the 1939-1940 season 
Three Branches: 


1. A full-time Professional Course in theatre arts, 
concentrating on acting 


2. Once-a-week classes in theatre arts. 





3. Courses applicable to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education (Dramatic Arts Major) at 
Washington University. 


October 1940-May 1941 











“MARIAN RICH 
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THEATRE and 
{ RADIO 
PRODUCTION 


New Playhouse and 
Broadcasting Studios 
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1745 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C.| 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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NEW 


» ROSA 
THEATRE SCHOOL s#. 
110 W. 47 St., New York City 
Chickering 4-8198 
Directors: ICHAEL GORDON 
Fall Semester Begins October 1¢ Editon 


ACTING—DIRECTING | HER) 
PLAY WRITING MOR’ 


Day and Evening Classes SUSA! 
Children’s Classes in Drama and Dance GEOR 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP iN 
PROGRESSIVE THEATRE 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN THE: 
¥ 40 E 


SOUTHERN we 
NEW THEATRE | |” 


THE! 


SCHOOL aA 





A Resident School in PARIS 
Freedom Township, Arkansas — 
Director: MAURICE CLARKE 248 | 
Fall Semester Begins October 2i# 1 RU 
Training through production and 
tours through the South 
ie “— THE 
DY T 
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J tered 
UNIVERSITY © 


1940, 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF The 


crip 
David Itkin, Director mana 
A Professional School with University Pret canne 


Protessional Training; Acting rece 
Producing xperience; Public Pertomr | 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma YEA 


and Degree Courses; Evening © ' SING 
_ 


Semester Openings September and Febras? 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 4083—64 E. Lake Street, Chicas? 


=) 
ie | 





